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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN ORGANISM. 
i I.—THE VASCULAR OR ARTERIAL TEMPERAMENT. 


Iy the lower forms of life, the blood or nutritive juices can 
scarcely be distinguished from the surrounding elements upon 
which the creature feeds; but all living organisms are nourished 
by a vital fluid, the direct product of digestion or assimilation. 
The blood is not a simple fluid: it is a mass of organisms, cach 
endowed with a life of its own, thus ministering to the vital 
necessities of all parts of the animal structure. That this life- 
current may be rendered available for the high uses it fulfils in 
the animal economy, a system of vessels is required for its dis- 
tribution and conservation. To this distinct feature of the 
organism we attach the name of vascular or arterial tempera- 
ment, and its influence upon character depends upon the quality 
of the blood, and whether it is distributed efficiently, or other- 
wise. 
_ There are two kinds of blood, and the vascular system is 
divided into two parts—that which carries the arterial blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body, and that which collects 
enous blood from all parts and returns it to the heart again. 
operties and appearance of these two kinds of blood are 
t as the functions of the vessels which contain them. 
ey are both blood, yet, as their courses are in opposite 
so are their tendencies in every respect. The arterial 
sht red; the venous blood is dark red. The arterial 
along in bounding pulsations; the venous creeps 
hly and imperceptibly. The artery is a vital 
with numberless ships laden with the richest 
ing elements. The veins are lethal stag- 
1, and disorganisation. The predomi- 
ted by florid or roseate com- 
small bones, and thin 
of the venous system is 
and complexion, dark 
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eyes and hair, larger bones, and solid muscles. The OSSCSE 0p 
of the former condition is active, vivacious, quick, restless 
warm-hearted, demonstrative, and ardent; his foot is alive tò 
motion, and his brain susceptible to thought ; he quickly acquire 
but does not readily retain. The possessor of the latter coy, 
dition is slow and plodding, leisurely, yet industrious, rather 
dull, yet wonderfully retentive, secretive, retiring, intense, and 
profound. The arterial type of organisation, in accordance with 
the direction and quality of the blood, is diffusive, communi. 
cative, and lively, and is continually imparting actions or ideas 
to others. The venous type, likewise, in accordance with its 
functional tendency, is conservative, noncommittal, rather melan- 
choly, meditative, and receptive. The former condition indicates 
& positive, the latter a negative state of mind. 

It was not our purpose on the present occasion to speak, 
except incidentally, of the venous blood, as that comes under 
another head; but we thought these contrasts would be useful 
to the student. 

As to the influences arising from the circulation of the blood, 
the general one is that of motion. The arterial fluid is constantly 
changing its place in the tubes which contain it, and the motive 
powers of the animal, both physical and mental, are measured 
by the amount and quality of motion manifested 
Plants have no perceptible circulation of the vita 
have no motion, except that which is 
ment of their leaves, flowers, and frui 
receiving mechanical motion fro: 
influences—a very different tl 
exercised by animals, In _ 


2 road survey of the anir 


of motion, or R use apti vilit 
harmony with the state 
wild boar of the forest 
fed congener who | 
wallow the length of 
plethoric waerm 2 i 


state E i 
Is the pulse slow, measure 
have a man who may 
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vanquished. Such a man has more in him than he can directly 
ajve expression to, and requires time and circumstances to 
develop his merits and peculiarities. The quick, full, dashing 
pulse gives us a more active, glowing, and ardent subject, too 
fast under excitement, but ever warm, continuous, and deeply 
earnest when harmonious influences surround him, and call out 
his best states. Then we have the quick, half-full, tripping 

ulse, and flashy, evanescent, highty-flighty, half-man behind it, 
full of great promises, but empty in results. The fluttering pulse 
is next in the scale, indicating an excitable, vapid, characterless 
individual, devoid of power, and invariably the creature of 
circumstances, it may be of good, but more frequently of bad 
fortune. The slow, subdued, under-current pulses betray more 
particularly the venous type of the circulatory system, and par- 
take of its modifying influences when united with the different 
elements of the scale we have presented above. 

Another point to be observed is, whether the circulation is 
= defective or irregular. The circulatory process may be divided 
into three parts—heart action, arterial action, and capillary 
action. Some people’s hearts are affected, others again have 

their pulse deranged, but few think the capillaries can be 

diseased. Hence all sorts of remedies and nostrums are tried to 
regulate and increase the action of the heart, and modify the 
pulse only to destroy the patient. The great secret of blood 
medication lies in the fact that all circulation takes place 
primarily in the capillaries, those exquisitely fine and almost 
imperceptible vessels where the arterial or vital blood becomes 
diffused with the tissues, and thence emanates in the form of 

venous blood in another set of vessels, the capillaries of the 
veins. The blood circulates because of the opposite qualities of 
se two kinds of blood, and because of the processes that are 
ht to bear upon the blood to regain its arterial qualities. 
heart does not force the blood through the system; the 
s of the blood is a vital act, and not a mechanical one, 
i promoted by soul action through the medium of appro- 
nerves, and not through the merits of an organic instru- 
y, which has itself to receive supplies of sustaining 
from the same soul-source and centre. To regulate a 
tculation, then, and relieve a palpitating heart or 
promote capillary circulation, and the normal 

bution of the soul essence throughout the 
shall this be effected? By motion and exer- 
hanical action in all parts of the body by the 

n walking, working, gymnastics, and play, 
ood will be accelerated thereby. By 
2 directed to or from any part of 
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absolutely under control. Another means for effecting the sa 

; : 5 same 

object is the cold bath. The blood rushes to those parts that 
are subjected to the influence of cold, and, by a series of bathings 
in air and water of different temperatures, the most torpid con. 
dition of the circulation may be overcome, and the natural 
balance effectually restored. Some of the worst cases of con. 
gestion and heart disease have been completely removed by a 
few Turkish Baths, or other cutaneous appliances. In con- 
nection with these means we must not overlook the importance 
of friction. The infant or invalid may be wholesomely exercised 
by the friction of the healthy naked hand, and the circulation 
thereby modified to a condition of healthy nutrition, the grand 
agent of growth and recovery. Magnetism is also an important 
adjunct, and it may be applied through the medium of judicious 
friction. Hand-rubbing, when performed with love and atten- 
tion, is always magnetic. 

We have thus dwelt upon the state of the circulation, and the 
means of regulating it, because of its importance as an element. 
of character, health, and success in life. The person with an 
imperfect circulation is an imperfect man. That part which is 
deficient of blood is beyond his control, and is absolutely worth- 
less to him, and so is the part which is surcharged ish blood; 
he is a bundle of helpless inharmonies, and is unfit for any 
position where sanity and effectiveness are required. What 
moral perversities arise from this simple cause !—what failu 
in busmess, in friendship, in study, in morals, in healt 
early deaths! While quacks fatten on the < 
“ purify the blood,” their victims die in th 
knowledge of the laws of their being. ‘i 

The arterial temperament is the chief co 
not executiveness, which is quite a d 
energy, force, and impulsiveness. W. 
true mate, the nutritive temperament, 
of a good constitution, endurance, an 
with the nutritive, without a due ~ 
temperaments, the arterial produces a 
passionate, mischievous, yet lazy animal, £ 
name of man. at 

When the arterial predominates, with a: 

tive system and a dh proportion of 
extremely susceptible, ardent, and merc 
bility. The brain is quick to receive it 
retained no length of time. He talks, 

in his sleep. If the skin is thin, eyes 
and fair, he will be subject to nig 
judicious skin treatment to prolong lif 
possible. We have seen instances of 
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children, who, when twelve years old, were scarcely so advanced 
in growth as other children at seven. They were incessantly on 
the move, and would often go a whole day with but little food: 
so dominant was the principle of action over that of digestion. 
You ask, What kind of men do they make? Few, with such 
organisations, ever arrive at that state. But if parents under- 
stood the temperaments in early childhood, and treated them so 
as to produce harmony of action, much happiness might be 
conferred on innocent little sufferers, and many bright lives 
prolonged. Fathers and mothers, go at once and have your 
children reported upon by an intelligent phrenologist. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND MORAL ASPECTS OF 
SPIRITUALISM.* 


By J. W. Jackson, Esq.. FAS LL. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—When consenting, at the request of 
your Secretary, to deliver a lecture on Spiritualism, it was upon 
the understanding that I should be at perfect liberty to state my 
own views, however they might differ from those usually enter- 
tained by spiritualists. Without this freedom I should have been 
restrained in my utterances, and you would have heard little 
other than the unmeaning echoes of your own opinions. An 
address thus facile and accommodating would be alike beneath 
me and unworthy of you, and I shall therefore speak, on the 
present occasion, not as prepledged to agreement with the serti» 
ments you presumably entertain, but as the untrammelled 
ent of my own peculiar views, and for whose sayings, 
re, neither you nor your committee should be regarded 
any measure responsible. 
t me here, then, before proceeding any further, clearly 
ny own position, which may, moreover, serve, in some 
as a keynote to my after remarks. As most of you 
ve long been devoted to the advocacy of 
so have grown accustomed to vote with the 
ith the few against the many, and can thus 
h you as fearless witnesses for the truth 
unbelieving world, whose Philistine 
d always will despise a veracity while 
en it is strong, As a mesmerist, 
of a new and unpopular branch of 
a somewhat favourable opportunity 
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for testing the extent to which men of science are really oy 
. SS . z Onh, 
nominally the disciples of Francis of Verulam; that is, hoy f° 
they are capable of accepting facts, when opposed to their a 
conceived ideas. I everywhere hear the praises of induction 
while often made painfully aware that there are strict limitation, 
to its practice. In other words, the wise regulations laid down i 
the Novum Organum for the investigation of nature are strici}, 
obeyed, except when they clash with the grovelling tendencie 
of a thoroughly materialised age, and the merely practical spiti 
of a purely mechanical philosophy. As a mesmerist I have als 
had my attention directed for a lengthened period to “ popula 
superstitions;” in other words, to those mysterious and hitherto 
almost inscrutable phenomena, which, though in all ages, a part 
of the experience of men, and so carefully preserved in the tra- 
ditions of the multitude and the sacred writings of the priests 
yet as originating from forces still imperfectly understood, and, 
in a sense, “occult,” have generally been regarded with 
indifference by the dry, hard, logical, unidealistic and limited 
experimentalists of modern times. Thus prepared, then, for 
according an unprejudiced hearing to the statements of the early 
spiritualists, I at once saw that their facts had to be accepted, 
however their theories might be controverted. The result of 
my investigations was communicated to the Zoist, where you 
will find an article on this subject at the end of the 11th and the 
beginning of the 12th volume. The position then assumed I 
still retain, and the following lecture is largely an exposition of 
my reasons for so doing. Bor Sade 
As you are doubtless aware, Modern Spiritu 
reproduction of processes and results more o 
practised among various nations from t 
nothing more clearly shows the superfici 
ship and the sceptical proclivities of 
astonishment and hardened incredu 
spiritualistic phenomena is eae 
devout. Perhaps, indeed, one o: 
to thus act as a test of the real intel. 
itself wise, but is manifestly fooli: 
however, are by no means very for 
have “ facts ” wherewith to raat 
therefore, victory, however dela’ 
What, then, are the facts of § 
adequate testimony and reprod 
necessary conditions ? In the fi 
sive range of physical phenomena, 
vocal and instrumental, together ` 
mechanical, none of which can- 
known acoustic principles.  “ 
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motor power, transcending anything producible under the known 
laws of mechanics, such as the movement of furniture without con- 
. tact, and the ascent of bodies, contrary to the law of gravita- 
j tion. But there are yet more wonderful results, even of a purely 
hysical character, which sometimes occur in well-appointed and 
erfectly harmonious spiritual circles, such as the unaccountable 
production of fruit, flowers, and birds, implying cither their rapid 
formation by some unknown process, or their transmission from 
considerable distances, and through ordinarily impenetrable 
obstacles. Nay, this interpenetration of apparently solid matter 
is said, in at least one instance, to have occurred in the case of 
a human subject, who was thus many times borne from a care. 
fully closed room through its solid walls. And as I know the 
subject, and have carefully examined the room, and heard the 
testimony of the witnesses who were present on these occasions, 
Į am compelled to admit it, as at least a fact of consciousness on 
both sides, that is, on the part of the subject who thus so 
mysteriously disappeared, and on the part of the witnesses, who, 
after the most careful search, failed to discover any trace of his 
presence, while he was presumably absent, and who yet had the 
amplest evidence of his reappearance, after his supposed return. 
Allied to this, probably, are those apparent elongations and con- 
tractions of stature, to which, among others, the celebrated 
medium, Mr Home, is subject. But above and beyond these 
merely physical results, is the cardinal fact that the phenomena 
are pervaded by and subject to some regulating intelligence, 
holding at least communicable relation to the human mind, and 
at times, in its knowledge of circumstances and events, unques- 
tionably transcending the range cf sensuous cognition, and so 
= equalling, if not surpassing, the most surprising efforts of clair- 
voyant intuition. And lastly, as another, and perhaps the highest 
of this “ intelligence,” we have that intellectual exaltation 
edia, akin to the olden “ possession ” and “ inspiration,” 
persons of ordinary powers and attainments deliver 
ute poems, perform pieces of music, and execute 
er beyond their education and capacity while 

d normal condition. 
er that the first impulse of a foolish world, 
the creature of routine, that has been 
is governed by authority, and, even on 
al problems, always gets its thinking 
s” and others, it is no wonder we say 
orld, on the promulgation of 
tling, should be denial. Poor 
) stoutly dogmatic, what could 
its limited experience and 


s! Assured by its men of 
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especially as propounded by their earlier advocates, as somethiy, 
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sonerally, and endeavour to learn from their fate the functi 
which they discharge in the gradual development of the ien 
mind, aad which, 1n consonance with the experience of al] previ- 
ous ages, we may presume is the function, and will be the fata 
of that with which we are cotemporary. In earlier ages, then, 
as is still the case among rude and barbarous nations, the spiritual 
hypothesis, or, in other words, a theory of the miraculous, amply 
sliced as an explanation of all otherwise inexplicable pheno. 
mena. Thus the ancient Greeks attributed thunder to Jupiter, 
as the Scandinavians did to Thor. A volcano was simply the 
workshop of Vulcan and his Cyclopean hammermen, where, 
with much ado, they forged the lightning bolts of Jove. To 
this day an earthquake is regarded in Dahomey as a preternatural 
occurrence, sometimes produced by the angry spirit of a recently 
deceased king, to pacify whose royal ire they therefore sacrifice a 
goodly hecatomb of human victims, an offering which even the 
present monarch did not dare refuse to the frightful superstition 
of his dingy subjects. So in China, till very recently, the vulgar 
firmly believed that an eclipse was produced by the attempt of a 
mighty dragon to devour the sun, and tomtoms, it is said, are 
still vigorously beaten on such an occasion, by way of scaring 
him from the pursuit of his luminous victim. The spiritual 
hypothesis, in short, is the product of a law of the human mind, 
in virtue of which it is impelled to supplement knowledge by 
superstition, and so when there is no assignable cause for a 
Sioa it is at once relegated to the realm of miracle. A 

deus ex machina is procured {for the occasion, and the Gordian 

knot of scientific difficulty is not experimentally untied, but 
mdely cut by the Alexanders of popular theology. Now, 

‘philosophically contemplated, we have not the slightest objection 

rocess. Originating in a mental necessity for assigning 
teal or imaginary, for every clearly recognised effect, 
hypothesis is an inevitability, with minds at the 

2, whenever a phenomenon transcends the range 

| scientific knowledge; just as the metaphysical 

an equal inevitability, under similar circumstances, 
ge, to whose necessity for a succedaneum, 

T vague abstractions, administer the 

cise knowledge. 

id, is the history of the spiritual 
long retreat before the light of 
now believes that thunder and 


tervention of a god or demon, 
on. Hsithen, an eclipses any 


, though some 
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still going on. The meteorologist cannot understand why 
should pray for rain at a certain time, any more than for. 
from a certain quarter. Neither can a physician detect any th, 
nection between church services and the disappearance of chole "E | 
or the rinderpest—although, apparently, both priests and peo i 

do. No Highlander of the sixteenth century, and probably for | 
of the eighteenth, ever doubted that second sight was miraclou. 
while to the modern mesmerist it is simply an interesting mani. | 
festation of spontaneous clairvoyance. So the healings and Pro. 
phesyings of the Hebrew seers are still regardedasa sacred presery 
of the miraculous, both by the “high” and the “low” chur 
party, though relegated to the domain of law by that rejoicing in 
the epithet of “ broad.” It would thus appear that there is stil 
a considerable range of facts, which are phenomena to the few, 
while miracles to the many, the eye of each seeing only what jt 
brings with it the power to see. 

We are now, then, in a position to understand the hypothesis 
of modern “ Spiritualism,” peaa so called. We have herea 
vast array of indisputable and reproducible facts, which, however, 
lie altogether beyond the boundaries of recognised knowledge, 
as thunder and lightning, earthquakes and eclipses once did. 
So admittedly is this the case, that men of the highest scientific 
reputation have contented themselves with simply denying their 
possibility, without condescending to witness or share in the e 
periments by which they are demonstrated. You 
assured, on the highest authority, that the facts are 
in other words, that they are | byt 
accordance with the practi 
this r id . ak 
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it need scarcely be said that dogmatism on a subject so 
imperfectly understood, on a branch of ancient knowledge so 
recently recovered, would be quite misplaced. I shall, therefore, 
content myself with simply suggesting a few doubts as to the 
correctness of the spiritual hypothesis, together with my reasons 
for entertaining them, and then leave this part of the question to 
your farther consideration and investigation. 
` As already remarked, spiritual manifestations are divided into 
mental and physical, and your hypothesis presupposes that under 
each thereare phenomena to whose production natureisinadequate. 
Let us now test this in reference to the first class, where it may 
be freely admitted that you not only have intelligence, but super- 
sensuous intelligence, that is, you obtain information beyond the 
ordinary cognition of the medium, and sometimes beyond the 
knowledge or experience of anyone present at the circle, and this 
too in reference to things past, distant, or future. It is in this way, 
indeed, that you have obtained avery large moiety of yourconverts, 
and those too often of a rather superior order of intellect. And 
yet there is nothing here but a manifestation of that clairvoyant 
power, with which the mesmerist has been long familiar. After 
more than twenty years’ experience, in which I have employed 
lucides of various ages, and of both sexes, I could not fix the 
limits of this extraordinary faculty, and say, here the natural 
ower of the medium terminates, and there spiritual aid must 
tae supervened. This probably reveals to you the key by 
which I propose to unlock the mysteries of the circle. The 
latter, when rightly constituted, is a most powerful mesmeric 
battery, of whose nervo-vital current the medium is the duly 
susceptible recipient. Now, in the present very imperfect state 
ur knowledge, it is quite impossible to predicate the maximum 
ult obtainable under such conditions, and unless we can do 
assumption of spiritual aid, in any particular case, is per- 
jous—quite permissible as a soothing succedaneum 
inds, but altogether inadmissible as a scientific 
1e remark applies to spontaneous exaltation, 
y, artistic, or even prophetic character, on 
Such unusual displays of mental power 
of ecstatic lucidity, taking that particu- 
ent state of our knowledge, it is quite 
the unaided limits of a gifted human 
estimating the significance of such 
iously, been misled by the 
l psychology of modern times. 
sensuous and radically 
rery properly eventuated 
e, could scarcely fail to 
en through the Essay 
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on the Human Understanding, is a deplumed eagle, with all the 
bones and muscles, but devoid of the soaring pinions of the bird 
of Jove. His intuitions, his aspirations, and his inspirations, are 
all duly subordinated to the comparatively mechanical operation 
of perception, memory and reflection. To such a philosophy, 
the product of an age of induction, still unfledged, the artist and 
poet were exceptional, while the seer was a monstrosity, to be 
relegated to the realm of the miraculous, if of the past, but to be 
strictly confined in a lunatic asylum, if of the present. We may 
sum up this part of the subject, then, by saying, that you com. 
menced with an inadequate conception both of the susceptibilities 
and capabilities of man, and so have ended by attributing to the 
spirits of the dead what might have been quite as reasonably 
derived from the powers of the living. 

_ Let us now proceed to a consideration of the physical manifes- 
tations, the non-investigation of which is a standing disgrace to 
t the experimental science of a Baconian age. You have bere such 
an apparent violation of all known laws affecting material bodies, 
that you were perhaps quite justified in regarding such extra- 
ordinary results as the product of supramundane force. The 
è gravamen of the charge here, indeed, does not rest on you, but 
on our cotemporary men of science. Having produced the 

phenomena, and with a moral courage beyond all prai 

_ testified to their existence, your responsibility in t 
terminated. Presumably you have not 
nor initiated into the processes of scie 
plain, wayfaring men, you vy 
“ dreamt of in our philosophy,” 
thorough and honest convic! 
skill in the interpretation of 
which they responded to this : 


radd, the reputed 


oubts as to 
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i would be well to hold your spiritual hypothesis with a light 
hand, even in reference to those physical effects, which admittedly 
transcend the range of our existing knowledge, and so necessitate 
a certain order of minds to postulate the miraculous for their 
satisfactory explanation. 

We have a series of phenomena altogether unknown to 
modern science, and implying, indeed, a suspension or super- 
cession of the conditions, under which gravitation and imper- 
meability have been usually manifested. So extraordinary 
are these results that, as already remarked, you are not to 
be blamed for attributing them to supramundane power. 
But before science can accept a conclusion so exceptional, and 
in its unavoidable corollaries, so truly stupendous, it is proper 
that we should carefully examine the conditions, and see 
whether we have not here a force which men of science 
have hitherto overlooked, and with the effects of which, there- 
fore, they are unacquainted. The force to which I allude 
is the nervo-vital, developed and concentrated by the arrange- 
ments of the circle. Now, unless you are prepared to say 
what is the maximum of result, dynamic or other, obtain- 
able from this human battery, you have no right to postulate 
the aid of spirits as a supplemental force. If you cannot affirm 
the limits of the human power éngaged, you have no right to 
conclude that spirits must have given their assistance, even 
though the phenomena be wonderful and unusual; a new fact, 
however strange or even terrible, does not suggest the idea of 

the supernatural to a properly disciplined mind. It does so, 
as already remarked, to the ignorant; but it is simply sugges- 
of the imperfection of our knowledge, and the necessity 
nder investigation to the more enlightened student of 
science. 

urn to the thread of our argument. You have, in 

„a magnetic life- circuit of unknown power, 
1g the current of its freely liberated vital 
ium of unknown susceptibility. Now, how 
enture to predicate the maximum of effort 
ions, with which we are as yet so im- 
n forces, which we have thus far 
is true we obtain results which 
his „professed Baconianism, is 
t priori fashion, “ impossible.” 
e eon and elongation 
ne lium becomes irvisible, 
she has presumably 
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look rather “ miraculous.” But when we find lightness of body 
frequently recorded asan accompaniment of ecstatic illumina. 
tion, not only in Christian but also Brahmanical and Buddhistig 
legends, the idea is at once suggested that it may be the result, 
in certain temperaments, of unusually exalted nervous function, 
Such facts suggest the institution of further experiments, 
rather than the hasty formation of a spiritual hypothesis, for 
they seem to indicate that nervo-vital power has in it an element 
antagonistic to the action of gravitation, and lightness of body 
may be only an extreme manifestation of this force, the accom- 
paniment of a crisis, or the effect of consentaneous action ina 
well constituted and harmonious circle of human organisms, 
So, when we find that apparent increase of stature was a feature 
of the marvellous developed in the ancient processes of initia- 
tion, we have reasonable grounds for the suspicion that it was 
in some way connected with the ecstatic illumination of the 
neophyte, and so, like levitation, the effect of exalted nervous 
function. The permeation of a solid stone wall by a living 
human body, as it is a phenomenon of rarer occurrence, so is it, 
even hypothetically, more difficult of explanation. But if we 
believe the fact, our duty is to ascertain the conditions under 
which it has occurred, and not lazily content ourselves with the 
monkish affirmation that it must have been done by the agency 
of spirits. The fact that similar experiences are narrated as 
attaching to some of the olden seers, and the additional circum: 
stance that these unaccountable disappearances still constitute 
an important part of the traditional jugglery of t ast, are 
adequate warrant for the conclusion that, in this „as in 
the foregoing, we have to do, not so much witl 
wonder, as with a physiological fact or a 
experience. i 
The phenomenon of apparently spontaz 
fested by articles of furniture and other th 
realm, are hypothetically soluble in a 
by the intervention of life-power under 
to inductive science. As we are ignora 
a life-circle, it is impossible to assign lim 
until these are reached, spiritual ir 
accessory. There is really nothing m 
apparently spontaneous ascent of a table 
the corresponding ascent of a needle v 
magnet—in each case terrestrial gre 
superior force, developed, of course, u 
and acting only within a limited area. V 
permit me to recommend to you: el 
by Arago, the celebrated F 
Electric Girls,” who acted on various 
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such repellent force that on one occasion, a chair being held 
by three stout men, in close proximity to one of them, it was 
broken in pieces by the power radiating from her. Fiete there 
was obviously an influence akin to that. developed in our circles, 
and I cannot help regretting that we have not an Arago among 
our cotemporary physicists, able and willing to investigate 
interesting a phenomenon. Till we know more of the igen 
power attaching to the higher forms of animal life, and the 
possibility of its transference, under certain conditions, to other 
bodies, it would be quite absurd to dogmatise on the dynamical 
results developed at our circles. In the meantime, the indica- 
tions are that the requisite force is derived from living persons, 
and until this has been clearly disproved, the spiritual hypotheses 
is gratuitous and uncalled for. 

We now, however, approach a range of facts not so easily dis- 
posed of, namely, the production of fruit and flowers, the latter 
with the dew still on their leaves, together with birds if not other 
animate forms, some of which have remained after the seance, 
as tangible evidence of their reality ; while, in other instances, 
they have disappeared as mysteriously as they were presented. 
Now, the first thing we would remark here is, that similar 
wonders are still accomplished by the Indian jugglers avowedly 
as a branch of their art, and, in a sense, to order. By this, 
however, I by no means wish to insinuate that it is, even with 
them, a trick of sleight of hand, like the marvels of legerdemain 
achieved by our Western wizards. On the contrary, it seems 
to be decidedly a remnant of that Thaumaturgia, in which a 

people of the East have excelled from time immemorial ; 
other words, it is not accomplished by any mechanical oe la 
me occult power. Still the very fact that these men, by 
e a certain conditions, can ensure a given result, 
dicative of the all-important truth that that 
enon, probably involving the exercise of 
influence of no ordinary kind, but still a phenome- 
its manifestation, not on supramundane, but 
hat of the producing operator and his coad- 
ald phrase it, the medium and his circle. 
ence between you and the Eastern 
they can ensure the result, while with 
accidental. You also need acces- 
, the indications being that 
i e, understand the process, 
ir juggler is more indepen- 
mediam. 2p I know 


vi ap phen 
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tion,” the supposed interference of spirits being the very Matt 
in dispute. Neither will it do to assert that the jugglers them. 
selves believe they are assisted by spirits, for the Isiae ite 
Asculapian priests believed the same in reference to thei 
mesmeric healings, and it is notorious that the clairvoyance of 
the Pythia at Delphi, and that of similar lucides at other Oracular 
shrines, was universally ascribed to the special and direy 
inspiration of Apollo, Horus, or whatever other God might b 
there specially worshipped. The belief of the juggler, as , 
mere matter of evidence, is thus on a par with that of ay 
ancient Scandinavian in the thunder-hammer of Thor, 
proof of his superstition, but by no means a proof that thunder 
is due to the cause he assigned. 

And this brings me to another stage in the attempted elucida. 
tion of this important subject, namely, the fact that Spiritualism, 
like Mesmerism, is simply the resurrection of an ancient know. 
ledge, long buried and almost forgotten, but now in the process 
of recovery. It is the fact in Nature, underlying the olden 
wonders of necromancy. This liberation of humanity from the 
thraldom of supernaturalism, not by the foolish and ignorant 
denial of its facts after the unwise fashion of the eighteenth 
century, but by their clear exposition as phenomena dependant 
upon law, whose conditions were traditionally fulfilled by the 
ritual through which they were evoked, seems to be one of the 
missions of induction. What it accomplished for astrology and 
alchemy when they emerged into astronomy and chemistry, and 
what it did for charming and exorcism when they assumed the 
less pretentious and more practical aspect of medical b 
ism, it will yet accomplish for magic and necromancy 
it will strip them of the cumbrous wrappages of suj 
and present them in the simpler guise of scienc 
modern Spiritualism is simply an early phase of t 
of necromancy from the form of an occult art i 
process. It is still in the penumbra of the ecli 
encumbered with ritualistic accessories, is at least ov 
by groundless beliefs. It is like Mesmerism when: 
thought it necessary to assume an imposing | 
call in the aid of music, incense, and the general 
of the olden magical ceremonial. At that time | 
to separate the essentials of the process from t 
simply accidental; but time has now thoroughly wir 
former from the latter, and it will do so with equal 
the case of Spiritualism. : hi 

I have spoken of Spiritualism as a revival of : 
mancy, or consultation with the dead. 
angry with me for saying this, because, 
simply the truth; and moreover, if a matter of 
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pranch of knowledge, that it was once cultivated by the Magi, 
then all other lore derived from a remote antiquity is under a 
similar ban. But so far from regarding this as a reproach, you 
should, on the contrary, esteem it a subject for gratulation, 
seeing in what deserved honour other departments of ancient 
magic are now held, since their rehabilitation as branches of 
modern science. The truth is, magic was the science of the 
East, and if less extensive in its area, was profounder in its 
spirit than the grossly materialistic experimentalism of these 
latter ages. We look principally if not wholly without, while the 
ancient sages looked primarily within. As a result of this, we 
excel in physics, while they excelled in psychology, and hence 
their superiority in every form of clairvoyance, and in the 
exercise of the will-power, and I may observe it was through the 
latter, we have reason to believe, they obtained a control over 
occult influences, of which at present we know little or nothing. 
And here we approach another element in the production of 
“spiritual manifestations,” to which it is necessary that I should 
now direct your attention. 
(To be concluded newt month.) 


Mr Jackson is a sincere lover of truth, and he could not serve it 
better than by the publication of such an essay as the above. His 
desire is to see the truth more clearly defined in respect to these 
_ important inquiries. He has given those who can do so an opportunity 
which they never before possessed of presenting such facts and argu- 
ments as will answer many of the strongest doubts which exist in the 
mind of the educated classes regarding the nature of the spiritual 
phenomena which are here considered incontrovertible. We earnestly 
kt iritual philosophy both in Europe and America 
perience on this the most important topic that 


window, watching 
and sand, and 
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Streets, and along Kearney—past the great gaming-houses, Whos, 
music came to us in fitful, wailing passages, as the dreary wind borg if 
hither and thither. Phil's gaiety was not boisterous, but he rejoice] 

in the flying sarapas and jingling spurs of the native horsemen, with | 
their olive faces, black eyes, and abundant raven hair: upon the Very | 
top of which the small, brown, conical hat, was held by a string undo 

the chin. The wide brim, standing perfectly and stiffly horizontal oy | 
the grave features, gave them a formal, severe aspect, and an air of 
looking with deep displeasure upon the bustling, hurrying army of 
invaders that surrounded them. 

Eleanore smiled as one passed who was more noticeable by his 
prancing horse, rich mountings, and gay dress, and said: ‘ Recall ou 
revered friend in New York, Anna—him of the white coat and aubum 
hair, and great bald head, with a hat standing at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the line of his body—and contrast him with that poor, un- 
occupied being; his earnest blue eye, beaming with the fire of thought 
and the light of affection, with the unmeaning, unasking glance of that 
little black orb; his benignant smile with that sardonic elongation of 
the mouth, and tell me if the spirit, rather than the body, is not the 
man!” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!” exclaimed Phil, ‘do look! Oh, Miss 
Warren, come and see!” A 

We followed the direction of Phil’s little hand, which pointed domh l 
to Kearney Street, It was crowded densely from sido ; 
shouts and screams and yells arose from the thro 
whirling in the air. ne 

“ But what is it all for?” said Eleanore ; jasi 

The music in the Parker House, the princi |l o; 
which the crowd had gathered, had ceased, and, ; 
rode out of the open doors two women on h 
covered, the wind tossing their short Pe À 
out of place, and they reeling in the sadd 
vociferously than ever the mob cheered them y 
and their spirited horses leaped down tho three ) 

“Oh, God’s mercy!” exclaimed Elea lus 
turning pale, “ that one should belong by any 
those, Well might he say I could not Fea. suc 

Heaven forbid me the power!” aid | 

“And those men,” I said, thay azo not 

If they are, aae suc. 
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a very fow, call themselves respectable, claim a position among honest 
people, and would repel indignantly the imputation of worthlessness or 
loss of character—they have good wives and daughters, or mothers, 
and sisters, and friends at home. And yet witness their baseness— 
how readily they open their mouths to applaud that mournful spee- 
tacle !” 

The unfortunate creatures rode off toward Washington Street, and 
we turned away from the disgusting sight, sick at heart, and fearful 
of soul. 

“Shall we go out to-night?” I asked. ‘It is already late.” 

‘No, not to-night, Anna. I have no courage for those crowds and 
the wind. It must surely be better in the morning: and perhaps 
Antonio or Ching may appear to us by that time. I should be very 
grateful for a sight of either, for I have an unconquerable horror of 
going out quite by ourselves—with an object, too, which must be 
accomplished, and which so forbids our turning back when we would.” 

“This has been a hard day for you, dear,” I said, noting how very 
pallid was her face. 

“Yeg, I think I have lived a year since morning. If life were to go 
on so, we should grow old very soon, and weary, and be glad to leave it.” 

“ Let us leave this phase of it,” I said, ‘‘ for the present, and if you 
feel able, read something that will help us to forget it. This is not all 
the world, and even these people, I doubt not, have veins of good and 

helpful nature in them.” 

= “What shall we have?” she asked, ‘‘or, rather, which? for, you 
know, our library contains but five books—the Bible, Miss Barrett, 

3 Sterling, and Emerson’s Essays.” 

the Essay on Bee. I said. “Every helpful 


” she said; “not only for the master- 


I like the plan of leaving several 
It enables me to put my own 
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« How strong one feels in the thought that such men liye and mo 
suffer and rejoice, ROW among us! Years ago, when I was ‘abi 
to the glory of the religions life—learning that it was actual to p, 
soul, instead of an opinion or a creed, which I might accept or ties 
alone, at my will—I remember a long period of painful dissatisfaction 
that my day should have had no Christ. I felt certain that his lip 
would have been more potent to me, witnessed than reported, as 
Lafayette, whom I then saw, seemed ever after more real than Wash. 
ington. I had seen the arm that had been generously uplifted for 
liberty, and the eye that had flashed along the thunderous line of battle, 

“My strong, sensuous life, makes its demands always. In the 
matter of persons whom you ask me to revere, give them to me; or 
else what will show to me the daily common life of the man or woman, 
I do not care so particularly that the biographer of the sage, poet, hero, 
or lover should furnish me with the dates of the great events in his 
life; and even the events themselves have less interest than a week's 


related to his wife, and wherefore he chose her. 
such as these, would bring us nearer to that soul - 
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ancients were truer to the affections in their thought and expression : 
and the late moderns are becoming so, Emerson explains it beautifully 
_the old fidelity, I mean—somewhere in this Essay on History ; I 
read it but the other day. As I remember, there seemed at bottom the 
idea, which we all have, of the eternal identity of life, and of human 
experience in its highest and strongest traits; and then he said that the 
charm of the ancient literature, in every sort, was the simplicity and 
healthy naturalness with which persons spoke or were described. The 
sensuous life was strong, and, whether pure or not, as you and I 
might demand, was yet unshamed. 
“ Since then there has been a long transition—an ascension from the 
natural toward the spiritual plane, in which, with Pisgah before them, 
men were ashamed of the Egypt behind—a period, I think, of conceal- 
ment—the heart almost disclaims its love: at best, is not ruggedly 
independent in proclaiming the presence of this divine light in its 
chambers, and draws the curtains closely, that it shine not forth. Ah! 
never look so accusingly at me, dear friend; my time has not yet come; 
when it does, then see if I have not a touch of the old Greek wife in 
me”—and smilingly she went on. ‘‘ Not only does the heart shrink 
and crouch and plead before its master-passion for concealment, but 
the soul shuts up its religious exercises, speaks in faint whispers only 
to the friend or the minister of its hopes and fears, and has no healthy, 
natural courage to stand before the world and say that God is its Lord 
sae Patiora, whom it purposes to approach by all right and true uses 
asure AS peat pain. There is a sickly and unprofitable founda- 
aortification underlying our religious life, which 
e. Itis the work of later lives than his, and 
e are sturdy hands that have digged their 
are casting it forth—such men as these 
Wette among the Germans, and Carlyle 


on the darkened religious life—a 
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“ But Turmel isn’t here, nor Misser Darf, nor Antono, nor Ching 
nor—” 

“ Who else, dear Philip ?” 

‘Nor Harry, mamma ’’—weeping bitterly on her bosom; “and the 
wind blows, and it’s all gray tween here and the other houses.” 

“Dear Philip, does the little heart want cheering, too? It shay 
have it. Mamma is large and strong, and she loves Philip so dearly. 
there, like that” clasping him closer—<‘ and he shall not be sorry; for 
to-morrow morning the wind won’t blow, and we will have a pleasant 
walk, and, may be, see Antonio; and the gray fog will be all gone, ang 
how happy we will be in the sunshine!” Already the child’s faco 
brightened. 

“Tt was dreary to be watching so long and still, alone there, my 
darling. Very soon we will have a lamp lighted, and then we will shut 
out that ugly-looking fog. He shan’t shake his dirty gray curtain in 
our faces any longer.” 

“No,” said Phil, laughing; ‘he shan’t look into our nice room, 
shall he ?” 

“ Not a bit, ao Shall I sing ‘ Lady Moon’ very softly?” 

w Yon. 

And she sang, ak but clear and distinct, every syllable, those 
beautiful crystal lines of Milnes, adapting the words to her own musical 
conception as she went along. She had a sweet, ringing voide, k 
was even comforted myself by the simple performance. _ | 

The tea-bell rang. ‘I cannot go to table,” said Eleano 
us be extravagant for once, and order the supper in our roor 
have some food, for to-morrow, you know, dear, this ] 
end, and there will then be no place for weak he 
stomachs.” 

“ Shall I go down and give the order ?” be 

“ If you would not rather have me do it. I tnt nd 
the disayremens upon you, and you have certainly taken a large sl 
far.” i. 

Well, then, I will take this one more ;” and TE i l 

I had a mind to have a nourishing, yet light and wi 
for her, who had but tasted of luncheon since our- 
Garonne—a time that seemed long enough to have i 

a person in. I asked for tea, some dry toast, a bit of nice 

for one, and a boiled egg. e B 
“Don’t know as p have any eggs, ma 'am,” 

They're very scarce.” A 
“How dear are they ?” prudence inquired, using my my tong 
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« Wo charge half a dollar a-piece, ma’am.” 

“Thon get one, if you can, and send for the child a glass of milk. 
Is that dear ? ” 

“Three bits a glass, ma’am.’ 

“Let us have it,” I said, in a kind of momentary recklessness of 
expense, which I seemed to have imbibed already in the air. 

I took a lamp and returned, asking him to send the supper as soon as 
it could be prepared. ‘‘ We had better go with cheerful hearts to our 
first night’s rost,” I reasoned, ‘‘ if it does cost something.” 

Eleanore agreed in this, and while we were waiting I tidied the room 
in further respect to our gastronomy, while she told fairy stories to 
Phil, and kept him awake for supper. At last it came. The egg was 
from over seas, and could not be eaten; the milk had a strong flavour 
of water, and the butter had not come from the dairy that week, cer- 
tainly. But the steak was tolerable, the bread good, and the tea 
worthy the nearest neighbour of China—delicious, aromatic, subtile ; 
on the whole a very good supper, we agreed: the most substantial 
satisfaction to all, I think, being derived from Phil’s exceeding joy over 
his milk. 

“That idea was an inspiration, Anna,” said his mother, “ and I am 
very grateful to the kind spirit who gave it you; for we were needing 
some sound comfort very much. I should not like to see any depres- 
sion or heart-sinking there, not even for a day; and we have to supply 
the place of many devoted friends.” 

When the supper was over, Phil went around the bed to his mother’s 
bi and retamning. with his box of dominoes, said, with a smile that 
at the demand, and half pleasure in feeling warranted 
ow, mamma, I believe you can play a game with me 


should beat?” 

el never beats me.” 
gone through, with alternations of great 
n, with more stories and ‘ Lady Moon” 
Eleanore and I sat and talked long 
pe petion! and near affairs; and 


chilling fog, assails my 
to weep than refrain.” 
us sleep early, that we 
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able one; which was, that, as to sound, there was no Privacy rh 
house. We heard the incessant hum of talk from the þar- “oom, y the 
occasionally into loud and revolting profanity ; every word tage 
the passage leading to our room; and, when the inmate of th, i 4 
apartment came in, every oinin there was audible to ug ag ith 
had been in our own. I had not thought so much of this during th 
day, but now, when I laid down to sleep, and went to thinking ginseng 
it seemed a fearful thing to be thus, as it were, under the i INSPection of 
so many swrounding ears, and the involuntary hearer of so much that 
one would gladly be ignorant of. Separation effected by walls of Cotton 
cloth and paper! said I, mentally. It is not wonderful that coms, 
people should become coarser here. 

I lay long awake, hearkening to the horrid sounds, with a kind of 
fascination for them, which I seemed unable to resist—the talk from 
below and from the street, and, when these died away for a moment, 
the heavy breath of sleepers in our neighbourhood. At last I wag 
relieved by hearing near me a soft, but measured breathing, in the 
lengthening pauses of other sounds, and then I knew that Eleanor 
slept. 

“ Poor Eleanore!” I said, with a heart-ache for her; ‘poor Elea- 
ore! What a brave soul it is! and how thick and fierce the storm that 
beats upon it!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

I was awakened by the touch of a hand upon my forehead, and I 
opened my eyes to see by the dim, soft light of the early aaa F 
Bromfield standing by me, already dressed, and with « a cheerful, calm, 
almost happy face. ae i 
“Dear Anna,” she said, “rise. The morning is like a 
Fairy Land. Itis the hour of God’s own reign. Let us go 
before the streets are again filled. I see the flush of day 
hills beyond the water, and the air has the peace and 
heaven. Such a contrast to the dreary raging of the evening!” 
I rose, and while I was making my toilet, Phil was awakened and 
brought to a sense of the pleasure before him. There were few 
yet moving in the streets, and when we stepped out into the de 
Sabbath stillness, an earnest thanksgiving for that hour, ari its b 
and peace, went up from my soul. 
“ Where shall we go?” I asked. aca 
“Up the hill, by all means,” was the reply ; sll we turned to our 

left. sot EE 

The grocer—my own and Phil’s acquaintance of the iy ofore- 
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was just opening his shop, and he accosted us with such interest and 
satisfaction, that his little friend was fain to stop a moment. 

“ Fine morning, ladies,” said the man, bowing. 

“Very beautiful,” replied Eleanore, assured by his honest face and 
unquestionable voice and manner; ‘‘it is a great change from last 
evening, six.” 

“Yes; but that’s the regular way here, madam. Such mornings 
and evenings all summer. One half the day makes up for the other, 
ma'am; so I say it’s a fine climate, though I don’t like the wind.” 

“ Does it blow so every afternoon?” I asked. 

“Every one, ma’am, as sure as the sun rises. But we're just as 
sure of such a morning after it. You are right to be out early with 
this little fellow ; and if you want a pleasant walk, and are strangers, as 
I guess you are, I'll tell you of one that you won’t often find the equal 
of anywhere. Just go up this street till you come to the third one 
running across it; that’s Stockton; and then turn to your right. IPI 
lead you to the water, just outside of Telegraph Hill, and there isn’t a 
prettier sight, of a morning, in all America.” 

“Thank you,” said Eleanore. And we moved along. 

“ Stop a moment, ma'am, if you please. My little friend here will 
be glad of a cracker before he gets back.” And he led Phil inside, 

= who, when he returned, looked like a perambulating commissariat in 
miniature. 

“Tve got such a lot, mamma,” he said. 

T yp“ But, my darling, you should have taken only three or four.” 

areas put hodia nee han all in; he would, dear mamma; don’t you 


, indeed; but you must tell him, next time, 
; and you may tell him that mamma doesn’t 


lieve he likes to do it.” 
atum; his final argument lay in “I 
ss an inmost and irrefragable truth. 
arn 
?” said Eleanore, as we 
. the city and the bay, 
t rising, through a sea 
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day before, we had entirely forgotten that there existed a mail gy 
post-office in the country. ‘‘ There were no signs of any one Moving 
in it, or I should wish to go in,” I said. 

“Not till we come back, dear,” said my friend; “with all thg | 
before us, we can well afford to defer for an hour any pleasurable | 
tidings; and we do not want any painful ones now.” | 

Past Dupont Street, where already the fantastic figures of beings | 
who might have sat for the pictures on our mothers’ old-fashionl | 
china, were gathering to their own exclusive kingdom ; past a few smart- 
looking new houses, and many cloth and rough board shanties; and 
here, at a good elevation above the bay, we are in Stockton Street, 

We turn to the right. There are some fine brick buildings going up 
on the upper side of this broad avenue, which, from its position and 
width, looks as if it might by-and-by become the Fifth Avenue of San 
Francisco. We walk along, still rising a little, and passing butchers 
stalls, groceries, and drinking-shops, on the steps of which stand young 
men whose eyes plead for rest, and whose neglected, debauched faces, 
tell a painful tale of the last few hours. No women but ourselves yet 
in sight, and every eye scrutinizing us—every door occupied as we pass, 
Now we leave the buildings behind us, descending toward North Beach, 

and there before us lies the passage into the harbour—a broad belt of 
peaceful blue water, dotted with sails, and just bordered, under the boli 
hills opposite, with the golden light which lies upon them. The water 
and its sails, with Angel Island and the environing shore beyond, area 
picture, framed ruggedly on the right by Telegraph Hill, and on the 
left by the rising land of Clark’s Point. ema 
“ How entirely calm, how beautiful, how pure it is!” said I. 
“ Yes,” said Eleanore; “and seeing it, I wonder thai 
natures can lay hold upon degradation with such relish, 
like this is preached daily to them in this grand eat 
white gulls skimming the water, suggesting the near : 
the awful but unseen sea. I never felt my heart so 
with Nature as at this moment.” Siri 
We went quite down to the beach, where the sarf of he incoming 
tide lapsed upon the sands, in a music gentle and sweet, as 
place and the hour. Phil sat down upon a pile of rv C 
his crackers, while his mother and I stood and fleto 3) 
scene. ; 
“I am always a Pantheist at such hours as this,” said 
smiles upon me from the water, and the floating cl 
earth, I feel him in them. The whole universe 
presence, and breathes it into my heart. I do not v 
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sentiment of the Beautiful in those wonderful old Greeks culminated in 
their Pantheon—their temple to all the gods. Their climate must have 
been like this, Anna ; and one could fancy them present, drawn hither, 
after the ages of their unfolding, by sympathy with an earth life, which 
is destined, perhaps, to reproduce, on the developed plane, the perfect 
type of which they were the archetype.” 

I smiled at the fancy, and she said: ‘‘T give it only for what it may 
be worth to you, as, indeed, we must take all fancy and all thought ; 
but for me, I love to feel that the glorious spirits of old, made more 
glorious by their super-earthly experiences, do sometimes hover near 
us, retaining their ancient sympathies with this life, as we with infancy, 
because we once were infants. I think it might be reasonably and 
beautifully so; but whether Phidias and Sophocles are near us at this 
moment or not, this earth and this sky and this air seem to me palpi- 
tating with life, and the power to impart it.” 

“One could certainly bear a good deal in a country of such rich and 
perfect compensations,” I said. 

“Yes, anything,” she replied ; and her eye glowed with an enthusi- 
asm that beamed from its depths, as the cool darkness of the waters 
before us was visible through the sunshine that lay upon their surface. 
“I would not call martyrdom by that name if it befell me here, with 
the Father’s smile thus beaming upon me.”’ 

“ Nevertheless,” I said, ‘‘ we shall find trials here.” 

“Oh, trials enough—heavy and sad enough, dear Anna, to make us 
at times indifferent to what we feel so keenly now. These high hours 
come to us only when the soul is attuned by courage which means 
resignation—not in the meek, but lofty and uppermost sense. I am 
sioned to life, as a whole, but at such moments, and then I am 
y the littleness of human effort in the midst of so much 
done; feeling, too, that nothing can ultimately fail 
d wrought by the Power and Love that speak to us 


, ‘that all natures have experiences of corres- 
: . Every soul must be consciously so 
3 and how, then, can we solve that 
and virulent disease, returns to seize 
; PE 
. “The air of purification and 
? rays of that morning sun 
not Sane cai search out 


Sih 
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brief audionces it gives to Nature. But I believe that sermons 
be preached to sinful hearts before this altar, that would itik AN 
more deeply and effectually than those which aro uttered upon 7 ù 
texts, within buildings made of men’s hands.” tay 
There were people approaching us, some labourers and some id} | 
and so our hour of tranquillity ended. It was long till we saw ano | 
such. “4 
Passing homeward, at the corner of Jackson Street we met a tr 
of little children, with books in their hands. Phil's eyes dilated 
joy, and we were scarcely less gladdened at the sight. 
* Where are you going, my child?” I asked of a little gin, rath 


D 
With 


untidy and neglected looking, but with a frank, clear face. 3 
“To school, ma'am,” she replied, dropping the very ghost of a vey 
little curtsey. 


“To school! Where, pray?” 

“There, ma'am,” with the same motion, pointing to a good-siza] 
house, that was painted brown, ‘in Mr. ’Unt’s church.” 

“t Who teaches you ?” 

“Mr, and Mrs. Marsden, ma'am.” | 

“But it isn't school-time by a great deal,” I said, looking at ny 
watch, “ What are you going to do till your teachers come?” 

“Play, ma'am. We always play in the morning x 


=n cig wey oe ork he 
= EERE TE 
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qho steps in front of ux houso were crowded, but we made our way 
th out looking up, With Phil between us; and just as wo reached the 

sesh wo heard ourselves saluted witha Bon jours, mesdames ! 

"jenos dias!” and, aga all, our own old English “ Good morning, 

Mrs promfield—Miss Warren!'’—and there stood, tidy and smiling, 

R ntonio, with a stout round parcel in his hand. 
you may be sure our greeting was not less cordial than his. He 

followed us into the parlour, demonstrated over Phil, and handed me 

phe parcel, which was directed to ‘Master Philip Bromfield, care of 

Miss Warren.” I suspected immediately from whom it came, but 

Antonio did not speak. He stood aside, while, at Phil's request, I 

opened the accompanying note, and read to him as follows—he listen- 

ing with the most becoming and serious gravity :- 


«Dear PHIL, 

“I send you this box of figs because I know you like them; and 
Antonio, too, because you like him. Antonio is going to live with a 
friend of mine—a man as good as Captain Dahlgren—w ho will let him 

an hour every morning and take you a walk. Tell your mamma not 
to be afraid. Antonio will be very careful, and he wants to do it” — 
these last words underscored, in vague and tender reference, I suppose, 
to the past.) ‘So now good-by, Phil. Don’t forget me, nor how 
much I love you. 


“Your friend, Tue ‘ Turne..’” 


Beneath y was ji aition as follows :— 


T: our common experiences in the time that is gone, 
ch bi sling not disguise from you if I would, I ‘shall 
u, after I shall have reached my place of 
ibout myself a little there. Until then, I am 

7 patay and truly yours, 

“J. LEONARD ANDERSON.” 


) comforted us greatly; but also pained 
fled to our room faster than I could 
ig to beat back the emotions they 


* don't tell me of his kindness 

jal a good to the child! I 
x of—it is such common 
te; but the thought- 
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“No,” I said, “ I think you ought not to expect or desire any f 
idence of how entirely he studies your happi “hil tha 
evi y y ppiness, while you į ignon 
his as bravely as any heartless, conscienceless coquette of them Ath 
“No, I do not,” she said, rising by a great effort above her emo, 
and speaking more calmly ; “I do not forget his happiness any whole 
hour of the day; but I yield, perhaps, too wholly to my Subjectin 
relation toward him, which is as sacred and inseparable as toward God, 
I shall clear it all up some day, Anna, so that you will be satisfied with 
me, which I know you are not now. 
“ But we must not talk of what will take away our courage for th, 
day. Let us go to breakfast, and then to our work; and pray do ng 
speak again of what will call this up, till we can better afford it.” 
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i SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA THROUGH MR HOME. 


y PERFUMES PRODUCED BY THE SPIRITS— BURNING COALS HANDLED WITHOUT 
DANGER—THE THEORY OF ‘* PRE-DEVELOPMENT ”’ EXPLAINED, 


Sim,—According to promise, I now give you an account of the interest- 
ing séances alluded to in my last letter. These evenings were chiefly 
oceupied by the delivery of some very remarkable addresses, during 
trance state—one of which lasted two hours. I oe 
in barest outline ; to give them in full would occupy much space i 
your journal. Suflice it, if I select from the sever: 

sc a who was in a tranco the wh ole 
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bottle. A star-like luminous dise was now seen in the bottle, and after 
a short time the water became aromatic, filling the room with perfume. 

Mr Home, who had by this time passed into a trance, asked me to 

bring in another decanter, but empty, and pour off half the water from 
the full bottle. This I did. He them ordered me to bring in another 
decanter filled. Seizing hold of the full and half-full decanters, Mr 
Home whirled the bottles about, then, inverting them, shook them 
violently. I again observed the luminous starlike point. Strange 
enough, though both bottles had no neck stoppers, yet the water did not 
flow out ; and on replacing the two decanters on the table, one was 
found to be empty. How emptied I cannot pretend to explain—I 
merely give the fact. Mr Home again having laid hold of one of the 
decanters walked up to the fireplace and deliberately poured some few 
drops of water upon his finger-points. They literally hissed, and jets 
of steam arose. I noticed several jets of electric light, not unlike those 
Reichenbach describes emanating from the fingers of sensitives. 

q As some of us present had not closely watched this manifestation, 

Mr Home repeated it three times. The perfumes that filled the room, 

Mr Home appeared to be able to vary at will. At times a powerful 

aroma of otto of roses, then a perfume of millefleurs, then that of 

lavender water was wafted across the room. 

The water in the decanters was now noticed to have become strongly 
perfumed ; and Mr Home, now addressing us, said, ‘That all the 
phenomena we were witnessing were not produced by supernatural 
means; that, for instance, the perfume that filled the room had been 
abstracted from scents in the house; that they (the spirits) only pos- 
sessed greater knowledge of chemical agencies, and could eliminate 
the volatile snbstances from the fluids which contained them.” And 
then continuing to address us, said, ‘‘ The cures we perform are only 
= effected by our knowledge of the diseases. We do not raise the dead ; 

posk watch our opportunity to re-awaken life. We do not perform 


Home then continued, ‘‘ We have gladly shown you our power 
will now show you our powers over solids.” He then 

e hearth, and deliberately breaking up a glowing 
fireplace, took up a largish lump of incandescent 
in his lett hand, proceeded to explain that 
bstracted by a process known to them (the 
7 could i in part be returned. This he proved 
sating the coal; and, to convince us of the 

: coal, which had become cool then sud- 
ent to burn one, as I again touched it. I 
o satisfied myself that no artificial 
the skin, which did not even 
 reseated himself, and having 
were to be used, awoke from 


is of a séance—raps and 
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were heard ; several of us had our hands pressed by spirit hands. , 
the lady next to me was moved several feet away from the table Pe 
and all. fhe», 

At a subsequent séance, which was held without any preconcertimey, 
those present having only casually met, a lateral upward movement s 
the semi-grand warned us that the invisibles were in power. We hay 
no sooner seated ourselves than a gentleman present fell into a trang, 
This was to me the more interesting as my friend, a professional ma, 
of some note, was quite sceptical, and had only yielded a courteoy, 
tolerance to our operations. I examined his arms and hands, whieh 
were as rigid as iron. Whilst in this state, he spoke of departed friends 
accurately describing them; and conversed with the invisibles. M; 
Home had likewise fallen into a trance ; and the conversation of oy 
two clairvoyants, with one another and the invisibles, was truly re. 
markable. After awakening, my friend complained of pain in his bag, 
and limbs, and begged not to be made to join our circle again. 

In my next, I will give you a farther account of trance mediumship, 
and the spiritual phenomena which accompanied it. 

I concluded my last letter by promising that I would in my next 
deal with the laws that regulate ‘‘ Pre-development.” + I also said 


* It has been suggested to me to give explanatory definitions of terms I am 
. using, 


and which may render the reading of my deliverances As a rule I to 
Tins diving wrote of eaalaining A Tih of long names ; as the me 


made I will define the terms used in the phi 


phical part of my 
Nerve Aura—1 
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œ 


ihat I considered that the phenomena of spirit 
was attributable to the actual presence of an orga: 
© 

the impressions of sound and sight i in the other world. ji vill now 
resume my argument. 

Every grade or plane of developr ient of phenomenal life is the out- 
growth of a pre-existing state of things which has prepared the elements 
from which it has been evolved. This is a fundame ntal | law of mia. 


The grade beneath and the grade above are intimately connected with 


gee sing and } he aring 
nism fitted te Bcelye 
ecelve 


y mne 
the gradation in which we exist. Our earth, with its s Fauna and F Flora, 
constitutes a grade of dev velop ment, containing within it an endless 
number of sub-grades, of which the various types of 
table life furnish us the evidence. Laws of mediation between ‘the 


various grades group the different types of development into one 


uG it 


monious system. Gradatory development implies a pre-existence—a 


preparatory unfolding, a growth reaching tc the pet of the next 
farther advanced state. But how is this 5 ? in 
what manner does the soul power pay ee way for an advance? I 
answer, by “ Pre-development.” Ey Jery germ a its pre-existence 
according to Leibnitz. I carry his theory a step farther, and mainta in 
that during life on any given plane of development, in every grade the 
next and superior grade exercises its influence, creates, or ra ther iai 
the growth possible of an organism adapted for existence in the next 


sphere, plane, or grade. 

We thus have a twofold life from the hour of our birth—two centres ; 
and as I have already shown that decay and the transition of death are 
but a consequence of the dominancy of the second centre, so the future 
organism is the result of an advancement of that centre in the course 


peen 
to the law of *“ Pre-development” continuance of our indi- 
. ye Were it not for a growth preparatory to the entering into a 
o or state, such grade not being mediated, rendered by prior 
yur organism, continuous life would be impossible. Step 
by prior growth, the soul progresses onward < and on- 
ascent to the highest ‘conceivable unfoldment of 
everlasting ; : the phenomenal life of the pres- 
of the past ; and the future, of which this state 
only an unfoldment of the present. 
ressive growth as proved, I maintain 
d this existence must have developed 
grades out of which they have been 
the type of the human form follows 
ct world. I do not wish to be 
ic of form of the phenomenal 
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world beyond the grave to the narrowing limits of those as presented, 
us on earth. Paleontology, the metamorphic evolution of embryo, 
teaches us how dangerous it would be to predetermine a physica 
characteristic. All I insist on is that there is an analogy, in the sta, 
succeeding this earthly existence, to our present condition ; that oy, 
future body, built up by the mediatory aid of our mundane organism, an 
which is also another body clothed in a material envelop, developed by 
trial under afiliction, in sickness, in pain, nevertheless developed, mug 
carry with it the characteristics which marked our earthly organism, 

And here I wish to carry my reasoning a step farther, on to social 
and moral grounds. I have already maintained that our next organisy 
is mediated, prepared by our mundane organism, and this being so that 
it must depend i in its development upon two conditions, phy sical and 
psychical, must carry with it, as it passes into the next sphere, the 
impress of the character of its progress, the advancement of the soul 
and mind’s progress on earth. A soul absorbed in sensual pleasure, 
a mind degraded by vice, not only lowers its state on earth, but pro- 
duces physical defects, the very body becoming coarser and duller, 
The second centre, this pre-developing organism, takes from the parent 
the impress, and, instead of progressing, passes into the next world as 
imperfect, organically undeveloped, as the coarser earth body had been, 

It is an old saying, that heart and head must co-operate to produce 
higher mental gifts. What else does this mean but that to produce 
thought—to conceive ideas—to create mentally those fruits of geniu 
that spangle the dark heavens of human knowledge like starlights—ow 
sensuous being and its organism—our mind and our feelings must 
harmonize? Degrading vices, passions, destroy the very organism 
essential to the inception of thought, and those higher intuitions from 
supernal spheres with which genius is gifted. 

Education—self-disciplime—the restraint upon our passions—hor 
necessary, how absolutely essential, for our future welfare. If we could 
but understand that our sins and shortcomings impress themselves on 

our very organism, by checking, nay, destroying the advance ; that o 

second centre—our over-soul, as Emerson designates it— ever deve 

ing, takes only too readily the i impress of passion and evil, 
stereotypes it in less perfect development—if men could 
they would hesitate before flinging themselves away by 

ence, by yielding to error and to vice. And, | 


not be a repetition of the struggles against an imp 
soul has here to contend ip Pr same rule neces 


education of its people is the baaaie duty of the É § 
ment is, I repeat, called upon to do so, by the law a 


development of our race, which is the aim hrp Ip 
shame of this land is the neglect of the lower 
the utter inefficiency of our national cine 7 
tian, a civilised people, we are sadly t: ; 
foresee that unless we rouse jale Pr = : 
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and extend to them the means of education, retributive justice will soon 
place the British nation in the rear, instead of in its proper place, the 
vanguard of civilisation. 

In my next I will explain the laws that govern gradatory develop- 
ment. I will also endeavour farther to explain why I condemn as un- 
philosophical as illogical the French re-incarnation theory of Kardec 
and his adherents. Both in France and Germany, this philosophical 


heresy has made its way, and I cannot but repeat it is time the subject 
should be thoroughly ventilated. 


February, 1868. Honzstas. 


MRS HARDINGE’S LECTURES. 


Tue first course of thirteen Sunday Evening Lectures, in the Poly- 
graphic Hall, London, was brought to a termination on February 9. 
The subject of the two concluding lectures was The Spiritual Church, 
and the relations between that church and others co-existent with it. 
These were the most valuable lectures of the series, containing a clear 
enunciation of radical principles. They produced a profound impres- 
sion. On February 2, Mrs Hardinge commenced with the sentence, 
“Thou shalt have none other Gods but me; and proceeded to show 
that, in departing from that faith, mankind had been immersed in 
misery and woe. Instead of worshipping the God of truth, whose 
testament was written on all created things and in all inspiration, we 
had degraded ourselves to the level of hero worship by making gods of 
the great and spiritually-minded ones of the past, instead of respecting 
them for their superior qualities. She very forcibly idealised the spiri- 
$ -tual reformer i in the person and acts of Jesus of Nazareth—one who 
ad a vow—an Essene; his life was a protest against all the existing 

: of theological belief i in his day. He resolved all the gods into | 
Our Father,” cast down the distinction between saint and sinner, 
| all brothers. His next definition was respecting immor- 
ich he had come to proclaim, not to inaugurate. Then, it 
that there were two conditions of the soul here- 


or gospel, or stereotyped way of fulfilling 
d none with beliefs ; he blamed those ¢ 

any respect. He taught that sal- 
2 doing the will of ‘* Our Father;”’ 
o what that was, he went about 
d most miserable, and did 
her ; but they mistook his 
yysterious way in which he 
l of the high spiritual 
dled to read the will of 
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the Divine where it was hid from all other eyes. He explained the 
real nature of crime by praying for his killers, because they werg 
ignorant, and, by rising again, he showed that the spirit was the teal 
man. That the great work of human amelioration might be accom, 
plished, he gave this charge to those he left on earth, ‘“ Feed my sheep : 
feed my lambs.” 

Mrs Hardinge, in speaking of the position which the ‘ Christian” | 
Church had taken in respect to the salvation of mankind,—the feeding 
duty—read the definition of the Trinity from the Litany. She declared | 
that these sentences did not fall from the lips of Jesus, the Spiritual 
Teacher and Reformer. They were entirely opposed to the tendencies 
of his life and example, and “if he had heard those words read, he 
would have held down his head and wept” at the attempts which men 
would make in his name to impose dry husks of thoughts upon the 
minds of their fellows. ‘How was it that so many of the human race 
had perished in the name of Him who prayed for compassion on his 
murderers?” The lecturer plainly and kindly told her audience that, 
instead of following the footsteps of Jesus, they had set him up to do 
their work for them, and, by the unwarrantable act of making him an 
atonement for their ill-conducted lives, they had loaded the Master with 
all the filthy acts of mankind. This hero worship and conventional 
theology, which had been so unmistakeably thrown overboard and 
abrogated by Jesus in his day, was the fatal error, the rock of offence, 
that had been set up to blot out man’s individuality by appointing 
another to do our life-work for us. But she rejoiced that there was a 
change at work to destroy this mystery, and break this strong right arm 
of priesteraft. In this great work she estimated scholarship at nought; 
she deprecated the fact of men having to look into several large volumes 
to know what they believed. A consciousness of truth and 
within would set all men free from the authority of t 
individualise the masses. Physiology was bei h 
investigation of the causes of crime. Men 
the word of the priest, but each would have- 
as regulating the affairs of the moral as y 
dawning upon men’s minds. Our rel; 


De) 
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ou 
out, the sentiments are strictly those of the lecturer, many of the gen- 
tences being in her own words, š 
The regular services of the evening having been concluded Mrs 
Hardinge, after a short pause, gave a friendly address to those ols 
smbled on the position which she occupied in respect to these 
mectings, the principles taught, and her intentions for the future, We 
have seldom been refreshed with such an affecting exhibition of pure 
candour as was manifested by Mrs Hardinge. She spoke her mind 
plainly, directly to the point, earnestly, unaffectedly—keenly, yet with 
love and consideration for the position of those who might not sce with 
her in all the matters referred to. It would be proper to say that the 


points raised, yet, so potential was the influence exercised by the 
speaker, that if all did not give complete acquiescence to her utterances, 

yet there was a feeling of respectful toleration everywhere visible, as if 
the sentiments offered were received for prayerful consideration. It 
was truly a great event, and to witness it was a privilege seldom to be 
enjoyed. It illustrated, in the most striking manner, the great truth 
that, inspired with true, clearly defined principles, however radical or 
opposed to the preconceptions of the audience, a lecturer has far more 
power than when time-serving conventionalities are indulged in to pro- 
pitiate the tastes of the listeners. We cull a few of Mrs Hardinge’s 
expressions, She said she spoke for the purpose of giving her views 
and motives on the matter of these lectures. Twelve years ago, she 
met Spiritualism in America, and since that time she had devoted 
nearly every moment of her existence to its promulgation. If she had 
hundreds of lives to dispose of, they would be at the service of this 
cause. It was the germ which, in future ages, would regenerate and 
save the world. In referring to her experience, she said she com- 
menced with the phenomena, which was used in this country as the end 
instead of the means to a greater end. The phenomena proved that 

tho spirits of the departed still lived, that their identity could be ascer- 
tained, and that immortality was thereby an established and demon- 
. But she did not stop there, no American spiritualist did 
‘ion with the departed, it was discovered that they 
the deeds done in the body. The law was the 
ght us obedience by visiting us with the conse- 

' crimes might be hidden on earth, but they 
fter as part of the personal property we 
irits who had manifested themselves 
had universally shown the responsi- 


iduality, but they could 
surrounding infiuences, 
sons’ acts, motives, 


— ee 
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American Spiritualists take notice of these 
to ameliorate the conditions of men byt 
which govern these important surroundings . 
American infidels had been charitably conferred on th 1 epi 
loving brethren. Seeing that character depended ee byi 
tions, Spiritualism as tanght in America had inclaa “Mine 
tending to modify any or all influences which may be re OT ap 
on the spirit of man. Whatever would clear the air let he’ A 
dwelling, improve the soil, produce better food, or ig, -ct into N 
place men in more favourable conditions, were all fit Pres 
Spiritualists religion which regarded everything as sacred dette 
prayer. It was this redemptive phase of the subject which 

her with it. Sbe had seen men by it, and 
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at stand px jing she preferred tO tëagl ao 
be fore her, she said, | you do ) NOR kas js Be Sect i lian, Addressing 
henomens. It teaches us the congas. "O8 Spititualion is, 
man'i g conduct and char: nike is Pye ° t tt e life olar, 


hose 


[ti a pot p: 
gad how 


ith the requirements om s progressive existenes t m aceordance 
whe reiterated her deep love for this educational ponet eternity, 
ails er n or gold to bestow, but what she hag a. 7 Phe had mot 


gscely, ber hearty services in the work he would give fredy. 
iiss ae 7 

paul the suppressed and respe -i -u 
declared her willingness to oceupy that platform, and henhi toZ the 


age* f, 
>i 
: 
F 


aching of the Spiritual Church, until some ga ao psa forth the 
could occupy the position to bette T a a 
On February the 9th Mrs Hardinge spoke or ork of { 


Church, and declared if it could not be E ty ne kof the Spiri al 


done by true men and women. Science nnyeiled the a1. = ome E 
mndered the duties of life unmistakeable and a..-41, A 
religion which would heal the sores of pole sl r EE ai 
sientie and fandamental principles. We Ba Tapma 
and man, but we should know God and immortality an4 i a. meres 


this life harmonise with the necessities of the fu re ” Aft ks ead 


JUULS, 


n 


from the exceptional experiences Py few a "E 
seemed to stand on the confines of the two worlds, Poelisions faiths 
Se meug gus ine 

were, therefore, based upon the fact of int tercommnnion between this 


| life and the world of te, Take away this basis and all religions 


tumble to pieces. She passed in rapid review before ber audiente 
nagon of of ancient nations and peoples, and te | that 


progg been plentiful at all times, and were regarded 
Os aca and spiritual existence to ~ peoples 
sy were manifested. She asked the scep tage 
ets: was history false i in this one | pariienlar, ane 
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abi in the present day, indications 


g understood and demonstrate 
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greatest freedom of investigation and exploration, and that men sh 
walk shoulder to shoulder with love and charity, sympathising Puy 
each other's necessities, rather than in the spirit of persecution Ù 
opposition. In the spiritual church work, worship, and doctrine ie 
be laid on the firm foundations of demonstrable science. The ministe 
of the spiritual church she declared to be at work around us; it was i 
natural development of that which mankind had always been aiming Fi 
and would be sure in good time to attain. a 

At the conclusion a vote of thanks and also the presentation of an 
address to Mrs Hardinge was moved by several speakers, but sh 
refused to accept the conventional compliment. She felt that many; 
the audience had more to say against these lectures than for them; yq 
she felt cheered by the manner in which they had been sustained hy 
the few who had rallied round the effort. Another course of lectin, 
was announced; and it is much to the credit of the gentlemen why 
have taken this matter in hand that they, with such hearty good wil, 
earry on a work which, in many respects, is contrary to their expressed 
convictions. - 
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A FRIENDLY EXCHANGE OF THOUGHT. 


À varven and interesting fellow-labourer in the vineyard of humanity 
thus writes :—“‘ I am disgusted with Human Nature 
attacks on the Bible. I need not discuss the subje 
no book in my house which condemns the Bible. 

it might have done will be in a great measure 


is liable to serious mistakes and errors. 
and rappings, as the God who made m 
in renewing me in his likeness and ir 
blesses in proportion to my willingness 


lifting up of the I 


ence. 


9T 


development must precede all genuine appreciation of truth wherever 
found. We are not aware ofhaving attacked any principle of truth as it 
is in the Bible or in Swedenborg. Yet the truthfulness of hypothetical 
dogmas are fully disputed, and from this discussion must come a 
certainty of the truth respecting them in so far as the mind is at present 
able to receive it. If our friend, from his enlightened standpoint, 
knows the absolute truth respecting all the matters taught in these 
works, then he is above the need of such rushlights as are gratefully 
used by his brethren who are in greater darkness. We can see no 
good in attacking either the Bible or Swedenborg. We can have no 
influence on them. They are books—unconscious objects—and can't 
understand our talk to them. Our business is to attack the ignorance 
and bigotry, in the darkness of which men regard these valuable literary 
productions. Every man, woman, and child must have an experience 
oftheir own. For this purpose they exist, and the rappings and mut- 
terings of some may be as useful to them, where they are situated, as 
the noonday inspirations of Isaiah and Swedenborg are to such minds. 
To lift up the heart to God is one thing, and to experiment in Spiritual 
dynamics by means of spelling and rapping is another. The one refers 
to the moral and religious parts of our nature, and the other to the 
intellect, and the results of such actions confer two quite different kinds 
of experience. No Spiritualist for a moment supposes that the evolu- 
tion of phenomena, and receiving messages, however instructive or lofty 
in sentiment, is equivalent to the high offices of the religious faculties. 
Neither would our friend consider that reading the Bible and Sweden- 
borg was in itself religion. These exercises are only the means of 
gaining information, and receiving such impressions and views of exis- 
_ fence as will stimulate the religious life. We find that the most perfect 
_ harmony exists as to the general principles taught in the Bible, 
Swedenborg, Harris, and by the spirits as a body, and that a thorough 
knowledge of what is taught in these writings, without the mind 
udiced thereby wonderfully aids in the investigation, not 
alism but of all Human Nature inquiries. The same 
source of all these productions. Humanity has 
else, throughout all generations. It may have 
s mental garments to suit the ever varying seasons 
end seems to love to dress in the old style. He 

It is congenial to him, and we respect 
se them in accordance with his judgment. 
d and serving the same Master, But let 
iritual laws and theology as there is 
melled investigation for truth is 
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wards of 56 years; with a faithful account of the wonderful appearances | 
after her decease. By John Pallister. Published by Joseph Noble, | 
Giltspur Street, London. 1834.” 

The memoir is preft aced by an attestation of the truth of the “won. 
derful phenomena” related in the work, signed by 33 persons, giving 
also the religious denomination to which each of them belonged. At 
the close of the memoir, 2 relation is given of ‘‘ those celestial appear. 
ances, which were witnessed not only by myself, but numbers of other 
respectable persons, besides those whose names and attestations ar 
prefixed to this book.” The following are extracts from the said | 
relation, which you can prune, or epitomise, to suit your space :— 

* About ten, I again went to converse with Death. Standing at the | 
foot of the bed weeping, I was astonished at beholding a most beautifal 
Cross, waving, as it were, upon her breast, above the sheet which | 
covered her; on coming nearer and looking more closely, I perceived 
most distinctly other appearances, such as it is not in my power to 
describe. I then called Jane Hockney, and asked her if she say 
anything. She instantly replied, ‘Yes, I see all sorts of beautiful 
diamonds, as it were, and a most beautiful Cross.’ I then was per- 
fectly certain that my vision had not deceived me. We then both 
looked nearer, and there we saw fresh and fresh celestial figures in 
rapid and constant motion.” . . . ‘* Over her heart was distinctly seen 
the complete figure of a most beautiful angel. Indeed, all over the 
sheet which covered her was the most beautiful and indescribable, mos 
wonderful and astonishing figures and signs, which kept i 9 
that, by Sunday evening, the varieties which could “Bo distin sa 
were upwards of a hundred.” 

“On Monday morning, we had her placed in ` 
diately on removing the covering, and whilst the 
the figures changed in a most astonishing 
decorated, as it were, with a chain of diamond 
shapes.” . . . “Two brilliant stars were fixed, 
upon each hand, on each finger there were stars 
was the lovely Cross; from the breast to 
letters M.W.W. as clear and as distinct as the $ 
on her toes, figures of different kinds, as ¢ 
flittering. But the most wonderful 1 
or white cloth was passed over the face, it eg 
the figures, similar, in a very great mea 
upon a large window.” .... “An ace 
appeared in the Hull Advertiser a few day 
certificate of a number of persons who 
appearances. This was copied and comm 
London and provincial papers.” ... “ 


writing of the respectable and upright 
prefixed to this memoir are in the p 


they may be seen. 
“ Preston, near Hull, Yorkshire.” 


If your “lady correspondent would fe 
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pt of her address, to 
Guorce Tomy, 


of the work, I shall be most happy, on recei 
forward it to her by post.—Yours respectfully, 
Brandon House, Bristol, Feb. 10, 1868. 


COLON LT SA T5OS. 


Sir,—Having read the article which appeared in Human Nature of 
January on colonisation by children, allow me an opportunity of saying 
a few words on behalf of spreading our views by means of colonisation; 


and for this purpose I see no place more suitable than the rising 
colony of New Zealand. 


The province of Auckland gives to each emigrant 40 acres of virgin 
soil. The soil is rich, and drier than that of the South of Eng'and. 
The land is entirely free from the poisonous, venomous, or carnivorous 
reptiles and beasts which render the tropical countries so fearful ; it is 
free also from the extreme cold of our cousin land, Canada ; and, lastly, 
it is free from malaria, or any local, infectious, or contagious disease. 
These are every one advantages which, compared with any other 
country, cannot be overrated, in the consideration of the question 
where to establish a colony for the development of social reform. 
Though the emigrant gets his 40 acres of land, he is not limited in 
_ that commodity: he can purchase any extent at about 10s the acre; 
and J think some lands can be bought much cheaper. The advantage 
of this is that there is no claim on the land once he has the conveyance 
of it; there is not a penny head-rent to be paid on it. The taxes are 
but trifling, and every man has a voice in the government of the 
country through his representative, and every town has its local board. 

_ My proposition is, that a number should ‘‘ co-operate”: the greater 
the number, of course, the more prosperous the colony. Say if one or 

ill join me, we proceed to Auckland: we wait our full time. 
are allowed before it is necessary to select our land. We 
, and labour at such occupations as we find, during 
to be augmented by fresh arrivals, supposing only 
in the year, one each month. At the expiration 
d have 36 heads, and could claim 1440 acres 
re would be able to make our selection judi- 

ipe for an independent stand, living together 
e general store of our own capital, from 
be made, and each co-operating in the 


pioneer Co-operative Society of 
it the laws of the Rechabite 
' children would be profitable to 
ownship, if I may so call it, 
man, we are entitled to a 

f to the indivi- 
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increased domestic happiness, commercial prosperity, freedom from 
sickness, and, I hope I may add, increasing spirituality, would invite 
them to imitate, if not to join us. 

In conclusion, Mr Editor, I should be glad to hear immediately from 
others who might jom me. They can hear of me through the pub. 
lisher.—I am, sir, yours very truly, R.J. D. 

Dublin. 


PRESENTATION OF TESTIMONIAL TO MR THOMAS SHORTER. 


Ox Tuesday evening, 11th Feb., 1868, a meeting was held at the Assembly 
Rooms, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, for the purpose of presenting Mr Thos, 
Shorter with a testimonial, as a slight acknowledgment of the valuable services 
he has rendered to the cause of Spiritualism. The proceedings were opened 
instrumental music of considerable merit, and this was followed bya chorus, 

of the performances receiving deserved applause. The business of the evening 
was enlivened throughout with vocal and ine ak yn The anh 
occupied by Robert Cooper, Esq., and suppo y ‘el ne secretary}, M 
<i Hardinge, D. D.F Home, Esq,, and several others Sos tie faker con: 
spicuous part in this movement. aé y ae ~ 

The CHAIRMAN said they had met upon that oceasion to do | 
who has rendered great service to that cause which 
would have afforded him much more pleasure to have 
position of chairman who was invited to occupy 
Howitt—but, unfortunately, they could not 
night. Mr Howitt has not inaccurately been 
tualism in England.” He should now call uj 
he might have to make. 

The Secretary (Mr Tebb) then rose, 
circular which sets forth the circumstai 
esteemed friend Mr Shorter originate 

“The services of Mr Shorter in the ¢ 
embrace this faith as the great di: 
eatliest establishment of Spiritual 
devoted all his energies to advance the k 
shire and British Spiritual Telegraphs ; 
Times, his zealous and able exertions 
his contributions and personal assistance 
has published separate works on the s 
manent value. ae ‘Confessions of a 
arguinents on this most vital of topics 
Worlds,’ is a compendium of the F 
which has yet been produced in this d 
in the hands of every true Spiritualist. _ 

, ‘These services have not only been 
lication of his hooks has been to him a pect 

_ ‘In the midst of these most valuable lab 
tionably, in no small degree in cons 
grievous kind has fallen upon him- 
ultimately total loss of his sight. This dee 
the Situation Pye he had held for upwa 

“ei meang sup rt, as well as tha é 
a literary man, Fi pts of lifes 

“Under these circumstances, th 
friends of Spiritualism, feel it a sacre 
shall, by judicions grr pes emed 
O pin uirces—a failure which ¢ ‘ 

n the prime of life.” < 5 


AICA AA ee cr F 
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The Secretary then continued :—I am happy to be able to announce that this 
appeal has met with a generous response, and the amount of the subscriptions» ‘ll 
be shortly stated to you by the chairman. It has been my priy ot beat WG 
Shorter amongst my personal friends for some years. I esteem him not airs pa 
the great fidelity which he has exercised in this cause than I do for his e eelist 
qualities of head and heart as a man. Some twelve or thirtes M 
Shorter became interested in the subject of Spiritualism. Its n 
him, I believe, by Dr Dixon, and that gentleman has assured me ho 
fully and thoroughly Mr Shorter examined this subject. 
considering every conceivable hypothesis, he became convinced 
can, and do, under certain recognised conditions, commmunicate 
there is a future life ; and I do not think that there can be any ¢ 
experience to the philosopher or religious mind more important 
what disposition our friend accepted this truth, may be judged 
from the first article which he ever wrote on the subject of Spi 
appeared in the second volume of the Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, 


CHAE A 


his 


W 


ne 


“I do not know that I can relate any phenomena but such as the 


a 


“> y ui 
valuable and interesting; but, believing that no man has a right to regard truth 
as his own private property, to be locked up in his strong box for! 


many whose experience, could they be induced to make it, would be found more 


administered, and for which the holder will be held to strict account, I cast ny 


= inite into the treasury, and trust that those who are richer will be impressed to 
and do likewise.” 

ow faithfully our friend has fulfilled this high trust, and acted up to this high 
conviction of duty, is known to many of you. He has advocated Spiritualism 
wherever an opportunity has been offered, but especially by his pen in the pages 
of the Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, and afterwards in the pages of the British 
| Spiritual Telegraph, and he has acted as joint editor of the Spiritual Magazine 
_ from the year of its commencement, in 1860, to the present time. The book I 
hold in my hand is a work by him, entitled, “Confessions of a Truth-Secker.” 


‘Itisanarrative of his investigations, and its pages will show how minutely the 
subject has been inquired into by him, and I do not think any investigator of the 
i phenomena could have a better work on the subject put into their hands. 
ela work, entitled “The Two Worlds,” published two years ago, 
alism, though we call it modern, is really as old as man ; that 
truth or new idea, but that it is coeval with the human race, and 

ni ı of all religion. It required, at the time I speak of, no small 
ge to advocate a subject so unpopular as Spiritualism. 
what sort of reception Spiritualism met with. By the 
uled, and every literary embryo could write an expose 
entific world it was treated, as you know, with 
3 world (from whom, certainly, we might have 
‘that the pages of the Bible teem with accounts 
ums were generally treated as impostors, and 
ic power; and not only so, but it was falsely 
led with the victims of these delusions. 
made some progress. 1 do not know how 
i ut the number must be very con- 
ire alone 150 circles, and the last 

in the town of Wolverhampton, 
alist, there is now a society num- 
of ev ere throu; 


hout 
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of any considerable size where there are men regular meetings held Sunday afte 
Sunday for the elucidation of the phenomena and philosophy of Spiritual M, 
The lowest calculation I h ave seen of the number of Spiritualists in Amerie, 

shows them to amount to 3,000,000, but many estimate them at a conside Mably 

greater number. However, at this lowest calcul: ition, it has made more progress 
in twenty years than Methodism, the most prose lytising and zealous of all sceta 
did in fifty years, or Calvinism in a century ; and it is, I believe, destined even. 
tually to fill the whole earth. I need scarcely stop to answer the inquiry, What 
good has Spiritus alism done? though this is a question that in this age of utili. 
tarianism is often put to believers. It has, like all other truths, enlarge d the 
boundaries of human knowledge ; it has opened the mind to the reception of 
other truths ; it has rolled back the stone from before the door of the sepulchre 
of doubt and unbelief, and despair, and it has answered the question put bya 
prophet poet of ol i—“If aman die, shall he live again?” lt has healed the 
sick! it has made the lame to w alk ! it has given consolation to the mourners! 
it has taken away the fear of death ; for death is no longer, to a true believer in 
spiritual communion, a king of terrors, but is 


“The kind and gentle servant 
Who, with noiseless hand, unlocks 
Life’s flower- encircled door, To show us 
Those we love.” 


It is in this work that our friend Mr Shorter has been engaged : to which he has 
given the best powers of his mind, and the best years of his life; and he has 
done it without any pecuniary reward, with no recompense, indeed, except that 
which springs from a noble work well done. In the close exercise of his faculties, 
he has been overtaken by a serious affliction. I am afraid to say how serious is 
the disease from which he suffers, but it is known as detachment of the gensa 
it is, I believe, rarely curable. 1 will not, however, dwell u is painful top 
but I hope our friend will derive consolation from the fact 
the sympathy of all who have watched his career, of all § 
known of his great services, ee O if say af thon 
bled here this evening. (Applause.) And 
of this great movement is written, and when the bline 
apostles are committed to posterity —it may be in “n 
peip boys paso! the eamest men. elogaertli 
age o to the su sought to este 
a more hopefal destiny Ps race, anda 
iy here will be no name mirn S 
Mr Shorter, whom we have assembled to honour 
The CHAmMMAN,—I will not occupy the time of th 
the merits and excellent qualifications of our fri 
ever, forbear to express my own in 
inquiry, for brin ringing conviction to my weet bah 
facts of Spiritualism, and more 
facts. Almost the first book Í read on ‘hes 
of a Trath-Seeker.” I agree with Mr Tebb, it is ¢ 
be put into the hands of an inquirer on this sub eet T 
that “The Two Worlds” is a most v YK, 
erudition. Mr Shorter has recently ished a 
Religion ?’ which has received the Fy Ri 3 
who says — “There is enough À this hens book t to 
divines with nourishing food.” oar À 
to these works, has been, ether as tha as a consti 
both, associated with various journals and magazines, i 
devoted to social e po itical pe ao to the pron mo 
logical inquiry ; and has also edited several works 
extensive acquaintance with, and a tasteful appr 
With nga to Spiritualism, I think we have every 
We have seen how, from small beginnit 
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adopted by Providence in carrying out its purposes. Christianity originated in a 
manger, and Spiritualism, which J have no doubt is destined to be productive of 
equally important results to the world, originated in a cottage with some little 
children, Under such circumstances was it that the first raps were heard—the 
first sounds of a movement which has caused so much controversy, and is eran 
now exercising an influence upon the destiny of mankind to an extent that we 
cannot at present realise. It has been remarked that it generally takes the time 
of a generation to get a truth fully recognised, I will not detain you further 
with any remarks, but will now proceed to the principal part of our business this 
evening—the presentation of the testimonial. 1 have here a sum of about £250— 
(cheers)—and the number of persons who have contributed to this amount are 
about one hundred and twenty, the amount of their subscriptions varying from 
£25 to 2s. The Chairman then turning to Mr Shorter said —Mar Shorter, J have 
much pleasure in presenting this testimonial to you, and with it the expression of 
the high estimation in which your services are held, and as a slight acknowledg- 
ment of what you have done for this great and admirable cause ; and with this 
purse Í tender you the best wishes of the contributors, and, | may say, of this 
whole am Shae we all pray that you may be long spared to 
labour in this great cause for the good of our common humanity. 
= Mr SHORTER, who, on rising, was greeted with hearty applause, said—It is 
very rarely, of late years, that I have been accustomed to hear the sound of my 
own voice above the level of ordinary conversation, or before a greater number of 
persons than might be assembled in my own parlour; therefore, even under 
ordinary circumstances, I should feel some hesitation and embarrassment in 
speaking to an assembly like this ; but, were the practice of public speaking ever 
s familiar and easy to me, I might well, on this occasion, rise to address you 
with palpitating heart and stammering lips. But I feel somewhat reassured 
Btn i ask myself the question—What, alter all, could any language, however 
t, convey more than is expressed in these most sincere and simple words, 
riends, I thank you.” I thank you, Mr Chairman, for your kindness in pre- 
ding on this occasion, and for the kind and generous words you have uttered. 
mk the gentlemen that have formed my committee, and especially the 
stary, because I know that his onerous labours have been given amid family 
es, the distractions of illness, and the cares of business. I have to thank 
o are not here this evening—many whose personal friendship I have not 
ma , many who are living at a distance, some in foreign 
the law that material spaces are no impediment to 
that we are ever nearest those whose spirits are 
ladies and gentlemen, for your presence here 
> r absent—who have contributed to the very 
good will, which your Chairman has just presented 
ich, I would here say a few words of personal explana- 
int, with direct reference to this testimonial, 
y testimonialisin, as the expression of sym- 
es done in the cause of what is spiritual and 
it seems most singularly out of place in 
fualism.” Well, paradoxical as it 
remark. I fuily endorse what 
ich every man should feel it a 
ot say that those whose whole 
iven to this work, that they 
should not be paid for their 
it I say that those who are 
m reward. 
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for the presentation to me of a testimonial, I have thankfully declined, reminding 
them that I did not need it, and that spiritualists had many urgent claims Upon 
them. When, however, in the midst of these and other labours I was overtake, 
by an affliction which not only made it impossible that I should continue to follow 
my employment, but also from seeking or accepting any other ; when it was uy. 
certain whether or how long I could maintain a roof over my head, and when the 
same friends again pressed this suggestion upon me, and offered their services, | 
felt that it would be a morbid delicacy and false pride that would longer refuse 
(applause)—and that, under these circumstances, I might freely accept the aij 
which had been so spontaneously offered, without degradation or the forfeiture of 
self-respect. (Loud applause.) That misfortune you will, I am sure, be glad tọ 
learn I have no longer reason to apprehend. Other friends, of an earlier date, 
who have known me in connection with other efforts, have, like yourselves, com 
forward in the most considerate and generous spirit to relieve me from any such 
apprehension of the possible consequences of my affliction ; and now my only mis- 
giving is, lest any should have been prompted, by their generous feelings to ta 
themselves in my behalf, who were not well able to afford it, or to an extent 
beyond what their means would amply warrant. The kindly feelings you have 
manifested towards me is, indeed, a source of great comfort and an encouragement 
for the future. I, indeed, cannot experience the pleasure that would be afforded 
me in seeing the faces of those to whom I am now speaking ; but I know, | feel 
the outflow of your generous sympathy and kindly feeling, and I rejoice in this, 
not only on personal ground, though I should indeed be insensible and cold in 
heart were I not deeply touched by it, and did I not fully respond to it; bat] 
rejoice in it also on other grounds of a more general character ; for, if I were ty 
cast the horoscope of the future of Spiritualism, I should seek for its signs, not in 
the rank or wealth of its adherents, not in the size and style of the buildings in 
which they meet, not by process of counting heads, not in monotonous unifor- 
mity of opinion, but in those deep sympathies which underlie all differences, in 
those feelings which knit heart to heart, and soul to soul in the furtherance ofits 
great principles, and on the strength of which a handful of earnest men may con- 
tend suecessfully against all the banded hosts of ignorance and error. WTE 
I know that, however sincere the feeling that prompted them, the generous 
acknowledgments with which your Chairman has enhanced the value of 
presented me, owes much of its glow and colour to the warmth of pers 
ship, and that the expression of feeling of this meeting, so- 
pron sme is due to a combination of circumstances 
Soa prida PAE There are many a pa x 
ce, and, I trust, greater success. would 
to the great and important services rendered to it by one- 
named this evening: not only by his advocacy, but for 
scale a life-reputation and a name which has become a hx 
and revered wherever the English language is spoken or E 
I am sure we feel the obligation we owe to Mr Wm. 
may be sufficient reasons which prevent some from 
example he has set, considerations involving the inte 
and which we are bound to respect ; yet, I say that | 
shame the pusillanimity of those Nicodemians who haven 
avow their convictions, or who shelter themselves behind 
amply because they dare not face the banter of their club, 
of Mrs Grundy. (Loud applause.) I feel bound, in this ¢ 
the name of another pake Leg and in his absence I do so 
refer to my old friend and colleague, Mr Wm. Martin Wil 
the Spiritual Magazine would not have been established 
the present time, and in whose quiet persistence and sti 
always felt we had a reserve of force, adequate to any 
And if I do not mention others that rise to my lips, and 
is because I know that there are delicate and sensitive na 
from any approach to this open and public acknowlec 
services. oe Pray claim 4 anena 
may say, I think, without egotism, for it is the sí 
at dine what I could. I have endeavoured to he fa 
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| have given of the best I had, and have spared neither time nor pains in illustra- 
tion of those principles we hold in common, and which are so dear to us all. 1 
have endeavoured to advocate these in the spirit which I deem most accordant 
with their nature, and most conducive to their general reception. I have felt 
that our work was one not of demolition, but of construction. I have sought, 
and in conjunction with the friends with whom I have acted, I may 
say we have sought not to assail, and perhaps, however unconsciously, mis- 
interpret the faith of others, but rather to strenuously assert our own ; not to 
dwell upon, and, it may be, to magnify the points of difference, but to insist upon 
those fundamental points of agreement which underlie those differences, and by 
following them out to their logical conclusion and practical application, to 
eventually remove those differences, or, at least, and in the shortest possible time, 
to reduce them to their lowest terms, and to have those differences held in such a 
spirit as that they should be no bar to union in practical effort. In a word, our 
aim has been not antagonism, but conciliation. We have sought to carry not 
the sword, but the olive branch; not to blow the trumpet blast of war and 
throw down the gage of battle, causing those whom we would win to put on their 
armour and let down the drawbridge and fasten the gates, and take down from 
the wall spear and shield and battle axe to meet us as enemies, but rather to so 
approach them that they should welcome us as friends—heralds of those white- 
winged messengers of the skies, who would fain manifest their presence to them, 
and take up their abode with them, and do them good. We have sought to link 
knowledge with reverence, freedom of thought with the sanctities of faith, to 
cause Spiritualism to be regarded in its true light—not as the shibboleth of a sect, 
but the expression of a universal truth, the language of our humanity, the utter- 
ance of the deepest instincts of the soul. And now, putting aside all that may be 
considered as personal in the proceedings of this evening, I will just say a few 
words in reference to a question which has suggested itself to my mind, and pro- 
h 5 the minds of many others. The question may be naturally asked—What 
has been the result of the labours and sacrifices of these past years? What is the 

_ present position and the future prospects of Spiritualism? I might answer that 
question in the usual way. I might refer to such facts as those to which our Chair- 
manhas alluded. I might tell you that a dozen years ago, when my investigations 
into Spiritualism commenced, its believers were very few, and were persons of 
very humble position. It was difficult to find a circle of investigators in this 
metropolis. Kot single book on the modern phenomena had been written in 
more than 


natation in the press ; and, in short, it was little 
Western Continent. Now, although I cannot 
p ess as in the United States, yet I can say 
tted over this metropolis, and still more 
that Spiritualism has penetrated into all 
he and cultivated classes, and 
_imeluding that of the press. But 
‘sa and, in its own way, a 
one on which I care very much to 
meern too much about 
results to take care of them- 
we may rest assured in the 
mdman to break up the clods, 
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doomed city. As they hurried to and fro, seeking safety in flight, the clamour 
of men, the shrieks of women, the screams of children, mingled as with the rom 
of a hundred thunders, it seemed as though the last night of the world had come, 
and the very gods were about to perish. Still descended the remorseless fiery 
rain, until the housetops, covered by it, and all who had not escaped, perished in 
fields and gardens and streets, or found themselves in their dwellings, immured iy 
a living grave, walled in by fire. In the terrible confusion of that fearful day, 
the sentinel at the gate looking towards the burning mountain had been forgotten; 
but it was the duty of the Roman soldier, come what might, to remain at his post 
until relieved or discharged by his superior in command. And there he 
remained ; the showers of burning ashes fell thick and fast around him; they 
cover his lips, and death discharges him from the post he had so nobly filled, 
That silent mound~that city of the dead, lay unnoticed, forgotten, till, after 
seventeen centuries, it was again opened to the light of day. There was the city; 
its shops and its theatres ; its temples and palaces, as if their tenants had just left 
them ; and there, too, were the skeletons of those tenants, exhibiting, in many 
instances, the ruling passion strong in death. There was the miser, clutching his 
bags of gold ; there was the reveller at his wine cup ; there the devotee bending 
before the altar of his god, and others crowding for safety in some building or 
cellar ; and there, standing erect in a marble niche in the city gate was found the 
skeleton of the Roman sentinel at his post, clad in rusty armour, the helmet on 
his head, and his bony fingers closed upon his spear. There he remained, faithful 
unto death. Oh, many a choice treasure of art, many an meee gem may have 
been recovered from that buried city, but none to equal in value that pattem of 
duty nobly done, the priceless pearl of heroic fidelity of that unknown unnamed 
Roman soldier. It is an example for all time. He has done well; nor Cesar at 
the head of victorious legions could have served his country better. Though dead 
he still speaks to us. He tells us that though we may not all be born to high 
command, we may all be faithful in our several spheres of duty, however humble 
these may be. (Applause.) All may earn the commendation—‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant,” if only we are faithful to the talents, few or many, 
committed to our charge. All may be soldiers in God’s great army of loyal souls 
if faithful to our posts of duty, though it be only to keep guard at the city gate, 


“God does not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts: who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


What means those burning tides of inspiration which 
only when the impassioned orator is addressing crowd 
pouring forth those breathing—rather those inbreathing 
as inspiration, but even as we traverse the busy street, or m 
field, or in the silence of our solitary chamber—thoughts and 
feel originate, not in ourselves, of which we are the mere thea‘ 
it be not this, that we are links connecting the two worlds 
solidarity of wie this world and in all worlds 
vast republic of the skies —the great commonwealth of souls? 1 
the necessity of belief and hope, but we require to have the undi 
that there shall be for us a permanent reunion. We long to | 
that union ; to know that all that is best and truest in those ` 
and abont us ; and as we gaze on the vacant places of our now 
which correspond to the vacant places in our hearts, we stretch out | 
the unknown, whither they have gone, and ery to them, softly— 
“Come nearer, come nearer, ‘a 
And lift up the lap of this dark, and: 
And Jo! from behind the darkened clouds, formed by the 
forth the sun of immortal life, and bends the tear int 
irradiates it with all the hues of hope; and lo! | 
move not the currents of the air, but strangely s 
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they say, ‘‘ Weare with you now, we may be with you ever, if only y j ” 
red that is the word. If we are worthy. Ai is ‘the dtice.ana ay of 
Spiritualism to make us worthy ; worthy of the great hereafter ; worthy to join 
lovers and friends to kindred and kindred souls ; worthy the iiiaae: A of 
the wise and good of all the generations gathered and gathering ; worthy to ae 
into the rest, and realise all the blessedness of our true, our future, our eternal 
home, (Loud applause.) í 


After some vocal music, and a reading by Mr D. D. Home, which was much 
applauded, 


[rs EMMA HARDINGE was introduced by the chairman, and said—It has 
frequently been my mission to be called upon to speak to and for those who have 
been afflicted with what I consider to be the greatest of all bereavements—the 
loss of sight. We esteem this precious sense so highly—we never can contem- 
plate its loss without drawing upon the deepest emotions and strongest part of 
our sympathetic natures. Remembering the real suffering I have experienced in 

ing upon the row of upturned faces of the blind, I must yet confess that when 
was asked to take part in this meeting to do honour to one whom, both as a 
prenl friend and as a public benefactor of the cause I advocate, I have the 
ighest occasion to honour, a few moments’ reflection convinced me that this 
meeting to-night would afford a subject of a peculiarly congratulatory character. 
It is not one that should call up emotions beyond those of gratitude and regard— 
an amount of sympathy which we must all extend towards affliction ; therefore I 

shall point to two or three of the circumstances I deem peculiar in this meeting 
that makes it to me an almost joyful occasion. In the first place, we all remem- 
her that on some occasions of our lives, whether for friends or strangers, we have 
been called upon to contribute whatever circumstances permitted us to offer 
towards the alleviation of great distress. We congratulate ourselves on the act, 
and call ourselves very charitable and very kind. No such sentiment finds place 
amongst us to-night. Both in the case of the recipient, and those that haye met 
to do him honour, there can be but one sentiment, and that is that we have met 
here to render a simple act of justice. (Applause.) There is no measure of 
what we owe to one ai has stood in the front ranks of an unpopular reform ; one 
who has spoken for us when we were compelled to be silent; one who has 
embodied the thoughts that have welled up in our hearts when we have been 
_ made the targets of the shafts of public opinion. We all know—for | presume | 
am addressing for the most part an assemblage of spiritualists—we all know that 

d has directed a virulence so marked against Spiritualism that it requires 

ge to avow one’s-self one of this despised body of believers. 
of the rack and thumb-screw have passed away, | ain sure those 
have not. I have seen vast numbers of persons who, both 
trum, and every direction where the public car could 
the chance of response ; have borne persecution 

life; have seen their name slandered, their 
scorned, and yet no opportunity has been 
ce. What, then, must have been our feelings 
by study, stands forth and represents our 
eld between us and the world. We cannot 
. Not only has our friend cast his adyo- 
re his means of living. All this he has 
ng the truth which, perhaps, many of 
, therefore, that our meeting here to- 
‘There is something more which 
with all the deep, sympathetic 
those who bear the burden of 
f compensation, which the 
ore we ask it of Him, is 
It seems to me that no 
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children that it seems to me in many instances that they might truly say—« My 
vision thou hast dimmed that I may see Thyself, Thyself alone.” Amongst thn 
blind: I have seen not alone such an extraordinary deepening of the faculties that 
remain, such an extraordinary evidence of perception, but it is obviously clea 
that when the windows of the soul are externally darkened, there are avenye 
within through which divine light shines, and enables the soul to look out anq 
see celestial beauties far higher than those that are closed against us. (Hea), 
hear.) The last point of consolation and congratulation which our friend enjoys js 
the fact that he is a Spiritualist. (Applause.) Before the dark day came, q 
fountain of light was opened for him, which gave him eyes to see into the heaven 
af the better world. If there should be for him no sun, no moon, no stars; jf 
the beautiful, many-coloured world should smile on his sightless eyes no mor, 
there is a vision perpetually shining upon the eye of his soul—a consciousness of 
that most glorious light that is waiting for him, which, I am satisfied, must be a 
perpetual and undying spring of joy for him. (Applause.) 1 believe that were 
any of us now - those I mean that fully realise the value of the faith we call 
Spiritualism—were we asked to exchange that knowledge for any one of the senses 
we enjoy—oh, which of us would hesitate to choose? 1 believe that if 
the day should come over again that we should go back to the dak- 
ness we were in, and in a moment if, with those little, despised, tiny 
raps, or those strange and ill-comprehended telegraphic movements of ponder- 
eo bodies which form the alphabet of the glorious word IMMORTALITY ; with 
those = signs before us, when in a single instant we could realise that the 
air was full of ministering spirits; that they were not lost, but stronger, brighter, 
better, more glorious, permitted constantly to minister to us, and were opening 
up to us that divine knowledge—God is love, and man is immortal, and etemity 
is progress—when these are no longer beliefs but established facts, which of us 
would not cast aside one by one our senses, and say, Let us have the glorious light 
of Spiritualism? (Loud applause.) Our friend the chairman has said there are 
3,000,000 spiritualists in America: I beg to add on 8,000,000 more, from the best 
and most aaiable statistics. (Applause.) When we have in the front ranks of 
Spiritualism in this country a Howitt, a Wilkinson, and a Shorter, I think we 
need not care to count our numbers, Mr Thomas Shorter, like the brave Roman 
soldier he spoke of, we may be sure will ever be found at his post ; like him, when 
eighteen centuries shall have passed away, though ess, perhaps, to 
generations of the future, he will be known and recognised by his faith. 
remember that he has that glorious mantle of Divine Providence a 
kind, and so certain to adapt means to ends, to care for him and be a la 
feet, eyes to the blind and feet to the lame; when I remember he has w 
the respect of his fellow-men, and that of him it may be truly sa 
an ee 1 oot an aan the 
in which he may be compelled to is way in physical 
that the veil must be lifted and that he will enter pe ye: 
better world. Mrs Hardinge then resumed her seat amidst 
Mr D. D. Home, previous to giving his next reading, q 
aes cay the Morning Post, on the death of Si 
expressed regret that Sir David had not some years 
availed himself of the opportunities afforded him for the inve 
ism, and that he had been led to make contradictory st 
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The Rey. S. E. Bencoven, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
that he could not do so without reminding those who were } 
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LiverrooL PuRENOLOGICAL Sociery is being favoured with a course of 
twelve lectures from Mr. Bridges. They are well reported in the local 
papers. This society is doing a deal of work. The members and friends 
keep up an instructive succession of papers on subjects of interest to the 
students of the science. We notice a free, eclectic spirit manifested in the 
management of the affairs of this society, which is steadily arriving at the 
gl of truth respecting the nature of man, wherever that may be 
hidden. 

Tur Loxpon Nationat Society ror Woman’s Surrrace.—The object of 
the Society is to obtain for women the right of voting for Members of 
Parliament on the same conditions as it is, or may be, granted to men. 
Subscribers of £1 1s annually are entitled to membership of the General 
Committee, on approval of the Executive Committee. Subscribers of not 
less than one shilling annually will be enrolled as members of the society, 
and entitled to receive all its publications—Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs P. A. Taylor, Aubrey House, Notting Hill, W. 

BirincuaM Parenoxoeicat Soctety keeps up the interest well. It has 
gained several useful accessions to the roll of membership. Mr Fowler was 
entertained at an enthusiastic tea party at the close of his lectures, which 
were well attended. A quarterly tea meeting has also been held. We 
notice that several of the most active Spiritualists in Birmingham are also 
members of this Society. This is as it should be, as these two departments 
can mutually assist in the work before them. We learn with pleasure that 
the intelligent and energetic secretary, Miss Beauclerc, is about to com- 
mence a gymnastic class. 

Mancurstrr.—The second quarterly meeting of the Manchester Associa- 
tion of Progressive Spiritualists, was held in the Temperance Union Rooms, 
on Saturday, January 18th, when the members and their friends assembled 
fo the number of 50, notwithstanding that the weather was exceedingly 

favourable. Among the friends from a distance, there were present Mr 

H. Q c. of the British Association of Progressive Spiritual- 
ham; Mr Blackburn, of Halifax; and 

near Halifax. The meeting com- 
. time until five o'clock it was, for the 
ly devoted to physical manifestations. 
tea, kindly provided by Mr John 

ent of the Association, opened 
address, in which he spoke at 

m. was making in England, 
of the community. After the 
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SHELLEY is a small Village about seven miles from Huddersfield. m 

inhabitants are mostly weavers, toiling hard for the bread of life, I 
several years past Spiritualism has been the benignant instructor of Be 
attached group of eager inquirers. ‘They take in the Banner of Light: M. 
Sykes writes to discontinue Muman Nature. He says— We get fnr high 
intelligence through our medium from the spirits on spiritualism, W, 
don’t care for great names. 'These higher intelligences don't give us nime 
They teach us that there is no salvation by the blood of Jesus Christ, nng 
no mediator between the Father and his children. We get a groat varie 

of spirits; some that want to teach us even in the old orthodox way, ang 
some very low ones, that want us to teach them. Our medium is n, lady, 
and speaks in the trance state.” We rejoice at such progress. When the 
minds of a circle become thus enlightened and liberated, they can he mis. 
sionaries to low spirits, instead of being their victims. Such spirits they 
cease from being “evil,” they are only “low,” and may be raised by thos 
who are higher. The experience of one friend suggests that not only can 
priests be done away with under spirit teaching, but even books, as the 
resources of the spirit world contain the appropriate elements of spiritual 
instruction. When true spiritualism reigns, we may give over our serib. 


bling. Experience is the real teacher of us all—far better than books or 
magazines. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE IN KENSINGTON. 


Ix a small house, about 20 yards from the main road, live an old lady, 8I 
years of age, and her daughter, with one servant. For the last few months 
they are being constantly startled by a sharp, loud knocking pon 
of the street door. The most nimble efforts have been made without succes — 
to “catch” the offenders, On Thursday evening, a gentleman, the son of 
the old lady, called and found them quite ill from nervous excitement, 4 
was comforting them as well as he could, when a quiet rap-rap-rap 
front door made him jump up. In two seconds he was at the door, 
out, looking in every direction without discovering a sound or a tr 
human being in any of the adjacent roads. is ha 
times more; in fact, only ceased about a quarter to 
to the police station pr had an officer put on 
house for the next day, and spent the following m 
neighbours and carefully examining the ga 
upon the “ haunted” house. Not a mark of a 
he was quite convinced that by no imagina 
been reached from any point but right in fro: 
he took a friend ith him, and two 


F 


. In the course of conversation the fo! 
on à Friday, the 18th of October, and has ne 
It has never been heard on Sunday, seldom 
gas lamps are lit, never after 1 ‘Just as a 
rap! an instant all geet 

, was quietly standing’ opposite Ah 
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Dran "LUMAN Narunn,” The mysterious knockings at K 
occasioned much gossip among the people of this conntry. 
occurred about av Hame en T the parish of peer ns y. 
shire, with this difference—the lnockings at Ke gi eigr e mi 
continued till about 11 o'clock ; witevese: na a Sa dark, 
repeated at uncertain intervals during the day as well as ab nighi Crowds 
of people assembled night after night to hear these unusual sounds Sas 
went as sceptics, but returned convinced that the report, they had kaati wan 
something more than idle gossip. Policemen, scientific men aud others 
carefully examined the house and its surroundings, but nothing was visible 
lo lead them to suspect (as some suggested) that it was a clever trick of 


ensington have 
A parallel case 
ster Newton, Dorset 
and 
wton were 


some malicious individual. Consequently, hundreds of people asked “ What 
can it be?” and hundreds more, quite at a loss to determine the CASE, 
could only reply, “I don’t know.” We understand the knockings have now 
ceased altogether, but the mystery and fact remain. Many people who, a 
few months before, scoffed at the idea, of spirits ever returning to this earth 
after the body had ceased to live, were now repeatedly heard to say, “ Oh, it 
is the spirit of so and so come back to remind their friends of some or other 
unfulfilled duty.” Others, equally inconsistent, thought something wrong 
was being done in the house, forgetting that, if knockings came to reprove 
all wrong-doers, there would be some very loud ones at many of our doors. 
That spirits do return, every believer in Christianity must admit, there being 
abundant proofs of the same throughout Holy Writ. The same may be said 
of spirit power, else what means the prison being shaken, chains being 
knocked off, bolts being withdrawn, and of prison doors opening, all without 
human agency. We believe the same power that produced these events in 
olden time can produce them now, and until the cause of these extraordin- 
ary knockings are satisfactorily explained to us, we cannot forego our opinion 
that spirit agency is still employed for some wise purpose, which may yet 
be revealed. R Ye 
raha have appeared in the American papers of a haunted house at 
Pittsburg, from which several families were driven out in succession by the 
disturbances, which consisted of shricks, grips with cold hands, walking, 
and other noises, as well as strange sights. | 


DENT in the north of England informs us that the cost of his 

ty yas less by £2; and this he owes chiefly to the 

a to the grates, which was explained in our 

in No. 4 of Human Nature. This, as he 

s one item of expenditure, and, if adopted 
onal saving, and spare our coal fields. 


to “ee foaming of the word, 
encyclopedia or etymological dictionary 
n most languages. We do not know 
constructed to serve on the title of 
same source as “ Zoology,” and 
facts and specul sitions respecting 
and connection of its various 
one form or other constitutes 
relation of the like principle 
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we take it coolly. We suppose those who witnessed thunder-storms ay i 
experienced the blowing of the wind during the many thousands of yea, 
previous to these phenomena being scientifically explained, had no right t 
record such experiences, because they were “ without a single reason or fig 
to base their assumptions upon.” Neither would it be satisfactory to th 
enlightened mind of a philosophical writer for a child to assert he was 
hunery because he could not explain the functions implied in the sensation, 
Verily such matters are “the purest assumption,” because they are base 
upon the undeniable testimony of the most incontrovertible and basic 
powers of existence. These being “ pure assumptions,” the windy intel. 
lectualisms that are so often sold for philosophy may be styled impure or 
false assumptions. Thank you, Mr Philosopher, for the compliment. 


Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fill the soul with harmony; it composes 
musie for churches and hearts; it produces thankfulness, and serves the 
end of charity: and when the oil of gladness runs over, it makes bright 
and tall emissions of light and holy fires, reaching up to a cloud, and maki 
joy round about; and, therefore, since it is so innocent, and may be so pious, 
and full of holy advantage, whatever can minister to this holy joy does se 
forward the work of religion and charity. 


CARVING Cuaracter.—Did you ever watch a sculptor slowly fashioning a 
human countenance? It is not moulded at once. It is painfully and 
laboriously wrought. A thousand blows rough-cast it. Ten thousand chisel 
points put in the fine touches, and bring out the features, and the expression, 
It is a work of time; but at last the full likeness stands fixed and unchanging 
in the solid marble. So does a man carve out his own moral likeness. 
Every day he adds something to the work. A thousand acts of thought ani 
will shape the features and the expressions of the soul. Habits of love, 
piety, and truth—habits of falsehood or passion, silently mould and fashion 
it, till at length it wears the likeness of God, or the image of a demon— 
American Phrenological Journal. - ee i 

Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., of London University, in 
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